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My love’s worth all the world to me ; 
Her walk to others’ dance is light. 
When she comes by the sun rides high, 

And when she’s past ‘tis night. 


Her gentle voice, that bids ‘*good-day, *’ 
ls music that my soul loves best ; 

Her deep-set eyes, her low replica, 
The dreams that haunt my rest. 


Her presence, like soft morring showers, 
Gives to all things refreshing grace ; 

If she but stoop, sweet buds that droop 
Gaze up into her face. 


That may-day face—where nothing lives 
That is not bright, for long together ; 

Thoughts come and go, like winds that blow 
The clouds in golden weather. 


Life’s passing shades have scarcely chill'd 
The gladness of her spirit’s light— 

O when she's by, the sun seems high, 
And when she’s past ‘tis night. 
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CHAPTER X.—[cONTINUED. ] 

{RACE glanced at him wistfully; she 

fancied he was thinking of his dead 
wite, and she dared not speak a word of pity 
lest some jealous sorrow should mingle 
with her speech. 

“Our lives have but touched each other, 
just as shadows iningle, which pass one over 
the other and make no iimpression and 
cause no change, and flit away impalpably, 
never to meet again. It must be thus with 
youand me Grace. I hope I have not 
caused you pain, and, if you leave some 
with me, I can bear it.” 

He spoke slowly, his words low and quiet 
his face somewhat pale, his lips not quite 
steady. 

He did not look at Grace,but kept his eyes 


tixed on the blank space that stretched be- | 


fore hiin, on the darkness that beckoned to 
him. 


Grace felt that this was his farewell; she | 
felt too that it was cruel and her heart swel]- | 


ed with its own pain. 
But her spirit rose to meet the sLock. 
“There will be no pain, I hope, either 


with you or me when we part,’”’ she said | 
“I shall remem- | 
ber your kindness always, and I shall never | 


with strange tranquility. 


forget little Alan.”’ 

“He will forget you in a week,” 
Mr. Fitzurse bitterly. 

“And so will you,” said Grace to herself 
in equal bitterness; but she did not speak 
her thoughts. 

Both walked in silence fora tull minute 
more, till asudden turn in the path they 
were pursu.ng brought them in view of a 
deep and rugged glen. 

“This is the place I wanted you to sce,” 
said Mr. Fitzurse, in a different tone, as 


returned 


though he wanted her to feel that their | , 
| prove myself so poor a guide as to get out of 


graver talk was over. ‘I found it out one 


day in one of iny lonely rides. You miust | 
| that huge biack cloud that overshadowed 


advance a little garther into the glen before 
you can see its full beauty. I hope it is new 
to you.” 

“T havenever been here before ” returned 
(srace, “though I have heard of it, and often 
wished to come.’ 

“I am glad then to fulfil one wish of yours 


ugh J fear it will cost you trouble; this 
3 & rugged nath. 
Vas indeed rugged, yet he dic 
this hand to aid her, though he often set 


side a trailing bramble that obstructed her 


path ; and oftener still he looked back to see 
that she had safely passed some huge boul. 
der that stood in the way. 








| he observed ; 
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Here and there a few stunted bushes or a 
tift of heath clung to the rocky walls; all 
else was desolation. 

The gray gloom, the barrenness, the 
drear aspect of the gorge deepened at every 
step till all green life departed, and -there 
glistened around them only the white bare 
rocks of granite, shining ghostly in the thin 
and waning light. 

A sensation of fear began to creep around 
the heart of Grace as she followed the dim 
figure of Mr. Fitzurse, who led the way. 
The path still narrowed, the huge cliffs still 
towered upward, and a darkness like night 
fell suddenly around her. 

Her guide was invisible. 

She put out her hands blindly and called 
feebly on his name. 

At this instant there wasa crash, the fall 
of a rolling stone, then a hurried footstep, a 
presence near by, a whisper coming from 
the wall on her right hand— 

“Ask him how his wile died!’ 

Grace shrieked aloud as the voice ceased, 
and, cowering down among the rocks, she 
hid her face in her hands, fearing to see 
some dreadful and murderous figure ready 
to clutch at her life. 

But, except the roll of a loosed stone 
which fell close by her side, all was silence 
and darkness. 

She listened intently, fancying she knew 
not what of horror, of terrors unutterable, 
and her cyes closed and her sense grew 
faint. 

Then came a quick step,a hand raising her 
an arm pressed tenderly around her, and 
in her faintness she fancied she heard ten- 
der words and fclt a breath close upon her 
cheek. 

But this inust have been a dreain; for in 
another instant, as her eyes opened and 
sense returned, there was no supporting 
arm around her, and, though Mr. Fitzurse 
was standing close by, his face was impas- 
sive as the granite that closed them round. 

Then he began to rally her on her fears. - 

“Have you seen the ghost of the glen?” 
hesaid. ‘‘People say itis haunted by one 
of the old giants, who sends dire whispers 
and echoes from rock to rock. Tcunanswer 
for the echoes for T have tried thei. 


“It was not an echo,” returned Grace 


| faintly. 


“That frightened you?” 
“Doubtless it was—that is, if you really 
heard any unearthly sound. The roar of 
the searushes up here at times with a 
inighty voice like the utterance of a thon- 
sand thunders. Do you feel’ well enough 
to come a little farther? T should be sorry 
if you missed seeing the loveliness of this 
spot after passing through its gloom.” 

“7 can goon how, thank you,” said (irace 
quietly. 

But this time he kept by her side, though 
the rugged path was so narrow that often he 
had to step trom boulder to boulder. 


he interposed. 


“The darkness fell on us very suddenly,’ | 
“but I had no idea that you | 


would feel soalarmed, or that I should 


sight just when I was most wanted. See— 


in a moment 
shall 


us is rolling away now; and 
we shall reach a spot where we 
plenty of light.” 

His voice was gay and reassuring, 
did not give Grace courage. 

She felt cold and sick at heart; the 


but it 


that had fallen on her ear so strangely were 

from her a 
mowe \ i tnoug! 
It was >: e to die than to ask biin 
such a question as that dire whisper sug- 
gested. 


The gorge like a tunnel, presented ever 
| in advance of them a narrow arch roofed by | 


The glen narrowed as they wenton, till | the sky. 


the high clitts on eithe: side shut out the ! 


Frow this arch soon there came diffused a 


| sun and left them cals a gray twilight and 
| astrip of cloudy sky. 





have 


words 


| clearer twilight, and a fow steps abe | 


brought them beyond the narrowness and 
gloom into a wide space like an amphi- 
theatre, tilled with light and verdure. 

Emerging from the bare recks and dark- 
ness of the ravine, the place seemed an oasis 
in a desert; Grace gazed around in surprise. 

The walls which surrounded it, no longer 
perpendicular, but slanting outwards, were 
clothed with wood amdéAgath to the topmost 
edge. 

In the centre a small clear lake, bordered 

around by softest grass, caught the faint re- 
flection of the evening sky, and beyond the 
placid water and the emerald inoss, passing 
through a wide bold archway, came the 
broad glory of the sea. 
- The whole nade a scene of loveliness 
strangely weird, solemn, and lonely—a 
scene that touched the spirit with more of 
sadness than joy. 

Mr. Fitzurse watched the face of his com- 
panion and saw no sinile shine onfit. 

Their shadows lay within the lake, scarce- 
ly more cold than the two figures which 
stood beside it. 

‘You are disappointed ?" 
Grace. 

She started as he spoke, and with a shud- 
der drew back quickly froin the edge of the 
pool. 

“No,” she said ; 
beautiful ; but it awes me. 
seems full of phantoms.” 

“So it did to our forefathers. They called 
the valley Malpas, or Bad Pass; but this 
spot they rightly named Landazar—Rest in 
the Wilderness. I like the name. I have 
been here often. I thought I had found 
what the name expresses—rest it the wil- 
derness of life—but I was inistaken. I 


he then said to 


“the place is wonderful, 
I feel afraid ; it 


go back to the Malpaz, through which we | 
| on earth #0 great as the tyranny of fear by 


must retrace our way.”’ 

Tlis shadow flitted away from her shadow 
in the water, and he walked onwards so 
swiftly towards the arch and the sea that she 
did not attempt to answer hii. 

Yet in a moment he waited for her till 
she came upto him; then he pointed toa 


sinall shining cresent-shaped beach far 
beneath their fect, towards which the 
huge clifts descended in precipitous rug- 
gedness. 


“That is Porthluna, the 
moon. We shall see it rise in a moment; it 
rises from the sea to-night. I have heard it 
is one of the strange sights of the place. We 
will wait and see it.” 

They had not long to wait. 

The full October moon rose from out the 
waves, resplendent in glory, lighting a 
golden path frei #ky to sea, from sea to 
shore, and tinging the still waters of the lake 
with a touch of fire. 

They had walked away from the 
arch whence the cliffran down in jagged 
masses to the bay of Porthluna, and were 
standing on the inner shore of the lake, 
darkness stretching behind them in a long 
line, refulgent light and a sea of gold in 
front. 

And now a strange 
the sight. 

The full orb of the moon had just cleared 
the horizon and quivered on the verge 
of the ocean, as though doubtful whether 


broad 


illusion occurred to 


to mountthe sky or plunge within the 
waves. 

Its light, traversing the sea, travelled on 
to the lake, passing over the rapid de- 
scent of valley and cliffand leaving tliese 
in darkness, while it made one path of gold 
fron water t wa 

r as a 
wa Bann a , 

age ) n i ne dista 7 
burnished waves flashing against the burn 
ished sky. 

“The illusion vanishes fast, but it was 
worth seeing, worth feeling, though 


| the dark path lies behind us,” 
| Fitzurse, 





joined those 


| of freedom, 


harbor of the | 


said Mr. 
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| the edge of the pool, and looked up the 
| glen, as though anxious to see how much 


light shone on their homeward path. In 
that small speck of time while his gaze was 
turned away, athird sbadow fell into the 
water and vanished swiftly as it come. 
(Girace gasped for breath; she felt her heart 
stand still, then beat against her breast in 
ha:mnmer-strokes. 

In terror she gazed around the wooded 
cliffs, but no living thing was visible, no 
Shadow save that of tree or rock stood bet. 
ween her and the gleaming sea. 

Yet the conviction thata man was near 
them, hidden behind sowie jutting boulder 
or lying like a snake among the heath, was 
not less certain to her mind than when the 
voice accosted her froin the rocky wall of the 
pass. 

An instant of danger for Mr. Fitzurse, 
not for herself, was in this thought. She 
hurried towards him, saying— 

“Let us return tothe inn. I am tired; 
Tam afraid. This solitude is ghastly.” 

“T caine here tor solitude,’’ Mr. Fitzurse 
answered, ignoring the tremor in her sweet 
voice. “Except ont therein the heart of 
the moonshine, I know of no place so safe 
and solitary as this. Grace, I have a ques- 
tion toask you. Answer me without fear. 
From your childish tnemories of your father 
have you any reason to think he was one 
of those inen who from mistaken patriotisin 
secret societies which command 
crime?" 

‘“‘Not here,’’ Grace cried—“I cannot an- 
swer you here! Oh, why do you ask ine this 
question now ?’ 

“T have had the question in ny heart a 
long time, but I abstained from speaking 
tor your sake. I know there is no tyranny 


which these societies rule. Men bind them- 
selves together, Grace, under the pretence 
but they render themselves 
slaves—pitiable slaves.’ He spoke in a 
bitter and passionate tone. In his own 
ayitation he did not see hers; but he mas- 
tered his emotion in ainoment, and his voice 
grew calm. “I brought you to thissolitude 


purposely tospeak of your father. Why 
are you afraid, Grace? You eannot harm 
him by speaking here. And you must 


trust me.”’ 

She dared not tell hiim that they had a 
listener. 

The fear of dire struggle, some 
dreadful deed never to be forgotten, which 
night arise through his knowledge of this, 
held her silent. 

“So you will not trust ine?” he said in a 
moment, sorrowfully. 

“No; 1 cannot,” she returned. 

It was the best answer she could make. 
He turned homewards at once, not in anger 


some 


‘and yet in that sort of mood which renders 
| Speech alinost lin possible, 


“You must forgive me for bringing you 
to this rough place,.”’ 

This was all he said as, turning from the 
silvery sea, they plunged into the gloom 
of the rocky pass, 

And, as they went on in silence and 
setni-larkness, (irace felt in every nerve 
that 4 stealthy step unheard was following 
them. 

* * 7 * * 


The roadside inn where Mr. Fitzurse 


had put up his carriage and horses was 

close by the small railway-station of the 
distr 

i 

Mr. Fitzurse lett her porely, saying 

that he would order the@.@arfiage in about 


twenty ininutes, as the train would be gone 
then, and as they had to drive under _ the 
bridge,it would b@ as well to let it pass first. 

He was courteous, as he ever was: but in 
his courtesy there wus a change, to be felt, 
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not expremmed, which chilled the heart of 
(ro 

Some of this change, but not all, was 
doubtless due wv ber refusal in the glen to 
reply to bis sudden query respecting ber 
father 

The shadow of fear still hovering over ber 
mind rendered it impoasible to ber ws make 
explanations, even if bw extreme widness 
had not ene. 

She too, om her part, was cons wus of a 
strange shrinking from any tuutoal eonfi- 
denee or con ; andincore than this, 
there was a dreadful whisper in 
aul counsel fhyht—instant fight—from 
the power of a love that was beginning 
crush hope and genius. 

Pride also uttered the same whisper in 
louder tones, bringing sorrowful resol ation 
t her aid. 

She began to feel in haste te gu, there 
was asort of fever in her veins demanding 
action, there was a thirst to bring sane 
sorrow, on him, in return for all the suffer 
ing heaped so carelemly on her young 
heart. 

If by leaving bim suddenly and quickly 
there should fall on hin some little grief, 
some short-lived regret, it would be ajov 
ber. as she stood in the wide world alone, 
seeking ber bread. 

She knew that be was aman of the 
worlds nan of experience,wh > had known 
afar greater sorrow than the wandering 
away of a poor wail like herself could ever 
bring hii; and yvetshe thought at tines 
that he loved her, and would grieve a little 
when she passed out of his life. 

But he was so wavering, 8 Uncertain—in 
the morning full of jovful care of ber, in 
the evening, cold, constrained, unkind 


Was he thinking of bis dead wife when 
this chilling change caine upon hiin? Was 
it her sad spirit that stood between ther, 
building up this cold impasmable wail of 
separation? And how did she die? What 
could be the meaning of that ghastly whis 


per creeping and echoing ainong the rocks 
of Malpas? 

(;race started from her reverie here took 
ing atthe opening door with alfrighted 
“yon. 

it was only the landialy entering briskty 
with a tea-tray. 

“The gentleman ordered this for vou; he 
thought you and the little boy would want 
it. Ah, be is still sleeping! T have been in 
here to Jook at bins two or three tines, 
The handsome gentleminan too, who is going 
offhy the, train, took a peep at him, and 
said he waslike his mother; but [can't 
seat miysel!l. [suppose he knows you, 
ina am? 

“Lam not Alan's mother,’ said Grace ; 
“and I do not know the gentleman of whom 
you speak.” 

“[ beg your pardon iniss., To fancied too 
you were too young. His aunt, perhaps? 

“No,” returned Grace shortly. 

The Cornish propensity to ask questions 
had seized on the landlady's mind, but ste 
repressed ber curiosity and turned to the | 
safer subject of the child's looks. 

“A sweet little fellow, iiss, and as 
pretty asa pleture, but looks delicate, 1 
fancy. So you are waking up,iny darling? 
Now here's sorne nice tea for you.” 

In carrying the ehild to the table she 
had to pass the window, and then saw the 


eart, or sort of rough omnibus, still stand. 
ing in the road. 
“Dear, dear! What can Joe be about? 


He'll iniss the train; it's due ina tew min 
utes !"' 

She hurried to the door, and (rrnce 
heard ler ask the man angrily why he was 
waiting. 

“Why, for the gentleman I drove 
Penaluna church-town, to be sure!" 

“Other folks can't iniss the train for hitn! | 
You start off at once, Joe. The signal is 
down, I tell you!” 

“Here he comes! cried Joe. “He's a 
bit laine, vou see; that's why he has) been 
so long. He's been down through Malpas 
and back.’ 

There was a slight bustle, then the dour- 
ish of awhip, and the rude vehicle jolte 1 
swiftly. | 

The gentletinan from Penaluna! Could it 
be the same man whose handsome face that 
morning she had bent over with a thrill of 
fear and # curious sense of familiarity ? And 
was ithe who had spoken to her in the pass? | 
If so, what could Jhave been his motive 
for following her and Mr. Fitzurse, and 
what his reason for uttering such strange 
words? 

With repugnance Grace asked hersell 
these questions; ber thoughts touched this 
inan’® image unwillingly, and with a sortof | 
hatred that inade her shudder. 

Her mind hurried swiftly from his re 
inewmbrance as one burries from the brink 
of @ precipice, and she busied herself with 
cares for the child while she waited itn- 
patiently for the carriage. 

But Joe and the cart returned before Mr. 
Fitzurse caine back. 

“No passengers, Joe?" asked the land- 
ladv's loud voice. 

“No; and only two went off 
gentieman | brought.” 

“Now who is he, Joe? Do you know ?’ 

“Ll know nothing of him, except that he 
pays well,’ returned Joe. “Whose car- 
riage have ye wotthere in the yard?” 

“That's Mr. Fitzurse's carriage, the gen- 
tleman, you know, who has took that 
ramshackle ould place Caermorran, where 
nobody hasn't lived this hundred years,’ 

“fknow interpolated Joc, gathering up 
the reins gorry steed. “He ina wood 
hand at meio; but he's uncommon 
queer, toiks say." 

“Lor, ishe? Now.agbo is the young lady 
be've got with hias, yr 


frou 


besides the 


“How should I know, when I abbn’t seen | 


ber ?”’ deinanded Joe. 


“] wish gentleman wouldn't drive about 


‘about hari) ws folks. 
' anxious she should 
| wanted. 
pet out that, af T stop talking here, may- 
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without servants, © resperuded the tandiady 


tetily. “It givesa ies! of trouble, and 
one pever knows pethin’ about ‘em I 
must «ay J always like 4 civil-spoken 


ean Who's willing t te chaity. Theres 
young lady althe window! Quick, Jun, 
look at ber ace if you know her.” 

“Kanow ber? returned Jove, after one 
open-eved stare at (srace. “I should think 
mm! Why, lve knowed she since she wasa 
chit! Its Betty Lanyen + -cranddaughter. 
Her tather was 4 furriner, and pisyed the 
fiddle better than any Cieap-Jack I ever 
heerd ata fair. Phute Lanyon ronned 
away + ith him, and was never married to 
bin, s folks eal’. That hard ould Betty 
Lanyon haven't beens very uiwnl to her 
ehiid.’ 

“Betty Lanyon s granddaughter! re- 
wated the landlaiy. “Now bdo wish I had 

nown that before that handsome yentle- 

nan went off by the train! He asked ine 
ever so Inany tines whe the young lady 
waathat Mr. Fitzurse had in the carriage 
wito bim. Not that he named Mr. Fitzurse; 
but IT knew whe be meant, and told bitin his 
name tiyveelf. . . 

“Well. resumed Joe, *“wedon't eall her 
a young lady down tw Penaluna, though we 
do sav she's the best singer that ever 
pipedatune. Bless vou, her voice goes 
uptethe very sky, high and clear as a 
iatkoal 

“That wontdo her no goed,"’ maid the 
landlady. its a poor thing for a woman 
tote asinger, It hinders work and makes 
ainwd gad about in company too high for 
her.’ 

“The girl tas been lonesome enough at 
Penaiuna, ',” reysoiped Joe, in a tone that 
showed he was tring her quart, and consid- 
ered singing no detrimenttoa woman, No 
wonder she runned away. She belongs tons 
runaway jot, vousee. Kut tin glad to 
know where she is, for seeming to ine she 
ought to Know her grandmother os all and 
Hketodie., Folks say she’s fine and bad 
sure enough.” 

“And whos to tell ber?’ asked the land 
lady. “Lin sure I shan't, for Ddon'’t) like 
none of yvour runaway inaids. And with a 
gentleman toot There—and | took am tier 
tearnveelt! Liltake care] never do that 
again. Jt wouldn't have happened if a pen- 
Ue tnan brought a@ groom with hin, as he 
ougbtto. I should have known the insand 
outs of things then. Its my opinion he 
brought nogervant with him = a-purpose. 
Such a fine madam too with flowers round 
her hat! And Phabe Lanyon's girl, is she? 
There—like mother, ike daughter! ' 

“You needn t get so tad about nothing, 
expostulated Joe. «Theres oo tore barm 
in the girl than there is ima bird.” 

“Pont tell me! returned the wormnan 
fiercely. ‘“sentleman alnt so particular 

Hle was so mighty 
have everything she 
There—good night, Joe. Tin so 


¢ Tahal! be uncivil.”’ 

‘The landiady left the porch, and, with a 
final nod, Jue drove off. 

Girace had withdrawn from the window, 
but the — part was slightly open, and 
every wore 
in haminer strokes upon her ear. 

At first she was bewildered, and the ugly 
meaning of the landledy's speeches was 
slow to reach her mind. 

Atilength it rushed upon her suddenty, 
and ber color came and went, her lianas 
began to tremble, she grew cold and white, 
and afew tears jell piteously over her pale 
cheeks, 

So this was vow the world —her 
the low poor world to which of 
ftoneed spoke ol hor dead 


world— 
right she 
jnether and 


| hersell. 


of this conversotion bad fallen | 


Oh, it was tndeed time she quitted Mr. | 


bitvzurse and saved herself and = him = frou 
the matice of evil tongues! It was indeed 
time she hastened away and strove to for- 
et the sad, mad, mistaken happiness of the 
aust three months. 

The child wondered at her as she kissed 
hin again and again, praving him mot te 
forget her when she was pone, 

With tiuy aris twisted about ber neck, 
he teil asleep with weariness, and Grace sat 
waiting by the window, with the moonlight 
falling silvery over her drooping tigure and 
the child's fair face. 

She wept no more, but her heart was bit- 


' ter within her. 


Mr. Fitzurse had strolled down to the 
station, but he did not enter it. 

He passed it by and went on to a high 
bank, from which vantayge-ground he had a 
full view of the platforiun. 


Here he stood and watehed the = train 


| steam slowly in, and, afer a short delay, 
| steamslowly out again; and, a8 it) passed 


the bank, he saw leaning fromthe wiw- 
dow of a first-class carriage the handsome 
tace of Mr. Delgado. 

He drew a long breath, asi! of relief, and 


walked swiftly down to the little quiet | 


station still enveloped in steam, where the 


| heritance. | while Grace hurriedly gathered her things 


single porter was closing the door tor the | 


night. ; 

Nie slipped a gold coin into the imnan’s 
hand. 

“J should like to know the nameon the 
Inggage of the gentleman who was the only 
tirst-class nger, be raid. 

“He had but Hy md sir, he took in the car- 


riage."’ 

“And his ticket?’ 

“A return, sir, from London. 

“Thank you. I fancied | knew hii; but 
l believe I was inistaken. 

Mr. Fitzurse walked away quickly, but it 
was balfan hour before he returned to the 
inn. 


’ 


jiu darkuess to find a hidden path. 


Even at the door of the littie musty parlor | 


he hesitated and stood a 
threshold. 

The roouwi wore a neglected look, the tea- 
service remained still on the table; 





moment on the | 


| 


sights had been brought, ne biinds drawn 


down. > 

A full flood of silvery radiance frour the 
high moon poured down on the droopip 
figure of the young girl and the little child, 
and both in that pale light wore a wan and 
spiritual ivok seareely earthly. 

The bey tor an instant seemed ty have the 
very face of his dead mother, and ‘irace 
grow shadowy and unreal, as ifready at a 
word to fade away. 

Mr. Fuzurse, after one seocond’s pause, 
hiled with an intintiy cf thought, a cloud of 
foreboding, hurried torward an took the 
child in his arn. | 

It was like « reassurance of warm life to 
feei the clinging of those litthe arms about 
him and the soft pressure of a warin cheek 
against is bearded mouth. ' 

“Jam vied you are both alive,’ he said, 
with forced gaiety, to Grace, “You looked 
Wan as spirits inthe moonhgnht. Will you 
come atonce? The carriage waits. 

“Whathave vousnut up the 
for? cried the landlady tothe osier. 
young Woman sits there, of course. ’ 

Grace and Mr. Fitzurse beard this as they 
caine inte the passage 

Jt Was a sinall Sting, a petty insult indeed 
and vet it smote tbe poor girl's beart like a 
aword. 

She grew white to the lips 





tack seat 
The | 


“Wall you allow ine to pass, if you | 
please? sud Mr. Fitzurse in « tone that 
shook the landlady snervessiightly. “Miss | 


Lanvon, pray excuse ine for having brought 
you tose rough a place. 1 fear you have | 
been bl waited on.’ 

They passed out into the road oefore tn¢ 
wornan could recover herself, ana, teeing 
much as it a ball or two of worsted were in 
ber throat, choking ber, She watcheu their 
departure, and noted the caretul courtesy 
with which Mr. Fitzurse assisted Grrace inte 
the carriage and wrapped ner in # wari | 
rip. 

“Thi waited on! And | waited on hgr my- 
sell! But never again, When there s no ser- 
Vant with a carriage to give one a proper 
understanding of things, no,never again will 
Idothat. Weli, 1 hope Mrs. Lanyon won t 
leaveherapenny. It would serve her right. 
And, as for hin. 1 dont wonder the gen 
try haven't called on him. There s always 
areason for it wheo one secs folks living 
jonely as owls ina ruln—and vou can t cal 
Caerinorran uch better than ai ruin, 
though it does Lelony lo a tord.”’ 

Thus tne trate tandlady tc her meek hus- 
band, while the balis in ber throat graauai- 
ly Subsiced into a raging burst of tears 
Meanwiile, with Smali reiiet of speech 
and bothered by inany thoughts two full 
hearts went homewards through the mooc- 
bayghat. 





CHAPTER XI. 
* is she really se all, Prue?” 
— 


“She has net long to live,” returned 
Prue * that's the long and the short of 
it. And vou ought to goto her at once.’ 

‘Atonce ? —and the girl looked wistfully 
inte Price s tace, 

“Yes, at once—to-night—this very min- 
ule, 

"Oh, Prue, I can't—I can't!" 

Prue shrugzed her shoulders and thing 
out her lean hands angrily towards the 
forlorn young tigure that stood before her 
With sadeyes gazing forward as if seeing 
the | lank ctuptinesss of the path sbe had to | 
tread, 

‘Then vou deserve to be a pauper. It's 
tiny beef you wou t get a penny of your | 
graudinoether’s money unless you take your | 
stand by ber bedside this very night.’ ” 

“Bui, Prue, beourd not—I would not go 
to her tor the sake of hermoney. [TF will not | 
touch her money—thougn J) ain thanktul 
for what she sent me.’ 

“She sent vou pothing, that was a lie. It) 
was Inaster’s money. You guessed that of 
course, and you took itall the same. Oh 1 
see vou dom't tminlanvthing £ So you can 
Stay oo here, accepting his charity ; neve pt- 
ing lis money— 

But Prue stopped tere from sheer terror 
atthe whilenessot the young face gazing 
Inte fers in piteous amazement. 

“His money !’she repeated. “And it was | 
net sent from: my grandmother ?”’ 

“Nota penny of it, said Prue more soft. | 
ly. She told meso herself.’ 

(rrace covered her tace with her hands 
and uttered not a word, while Prue watehed | 
her, Wandering within herself what to door | 
SaV Hext. 

| 


She nad looked aqpon old Mrs. Lanyvon's 
iiness tn the light ot a blessing that would 
thost likely relieve her of Grace's presence 
and take from her the burden of a great 
fear and so She nad striven in her blind 
Way torouse the girl sinind to a sense of | 
tae danger she ran of losing her small in- 


She was beginning to perceive now that | 
she had gone on a wrong tack, and, ill une | 
derstanding the nature she bad to deal with 
she felt as she pondered, like one groping 


Prue had 
did. 

She felt that i was her fault that Grace 
had remained at Caermorran: it) was she 
Who had brought this letmptation iuto her 
taster s iife, and she would save himit she 


he Colpunction in what she | 


Cou; ° 

‘srace herseif counted for nothing in | 
l rue s ft } 

W ha t itter if Bettv Lanvon’s 
granddaiuytite Was wearllul and sad! 
Knowing what Prue knew. it seeined 
to her 


y 4 just punishment for ber pre- 
“ Ditijpoth th. 

“And you'll hear news of your father if 
you go at once while the old woman has 


strength to teil it,’ continued Prue. “He’s 


| working in the mines, so I heard.”’ 


liv | 


Grace's hands fell down from her face, 


| ceitful! 








——— 





bor oes grew full of terror, her lips were 
trembling. 

“In theaines! Oh, no, pol Prue don't 
say that?’ 

“It was not I that sald it; i was the 
strange gbutieman.” 

“Yes, yes! Go on!” cried Grace, as w‘t), 
ro oy hands she nerved herself to liste;. 
“Ww 7 was the gentleman! Why dui he 
cone ?’’ 

“He cainé with and @ message 
from your father. Bat wibhe was 1] can't 
tell you. He had a eeees, (wang in his 
voice, and he is very ) limps a 
bitin his walk.” : 4 

“I know him,” said Grace slowly, with 
white lips. “And the megsage?”’ 

“Oh, you nust go to your grandmother 
to get that!’ returned Prue, who was too 
cautious to confess that she had been a list- 
ener, and who saw, inorever, that her words 
were beginning to, have weight. “I only 
hope you'll be in time, and the poor old wo- 
nan will be able to speak when you get to 
her. It's not late; it is only eight o’clock, 
and a bright moon u You'll be at home 





‘an an hour if you walk tast.”’ 


At home! The words crushed her torlorn 
Ustener. 

There was no home for her beneath the 
roof ot the cruel woman who had driven her 
iorth to live or die as she could. 

And there was no home tor her here in 
this tair resting place, where she had found 
so much joy and so much suffering. 

Home had become a bitter word for Grace 
—a word that stung and wounded, and 
sealed up — in tears. 

“I ll send Hugh with your things to-mor- 
row, ’continued Prue, as if Grace's depart- 
ure were now quite a thing decided on. 

‘But you must not go dressed tike that. 
You'd frighten your grandincther. Go to 
her in the clothes you wore when you caine 
away. thatsthe right thing to do. And 
she li be glad enough to see you, poor crea- 
ture! It would be cruel if you left he to die 
with only old Jeremniah and Mazed Molly to 
tend to her.” 

Yes, it would be cruel—and cruel not to 
hear the message that sad father had sent 
trom his living tomb in the inines—cruel 
also to herself to reinain here when she was 
no longer welcome, and when her stay, as 
she could see, was gr.eving him who shel- 
tered her. 

It was better to go before this dreadful 
shadow that had crept between;them should 
grow larger and darker, and drive her forth 
in bitterness. 

And it was her duty to go. 

She was now afraid to Fook her duty in 
tLe face, and do it bravely. 

She had known all along that she was to 
blame in accepting this ‘rest in the wilder- 
ness,’ when her destiny with trumpet-call 
summoned her tothe work she had to do. 
Soinetiines in ber painful musings she 
had longed for soine great necessity which 
should wrench her frou this dream of 
Eden. 

Now it seemed to her that the necessity 
was cone, the duty was calling, and she 
would hesitate no more. 

It was not true, as Prue had said so cruel- 
ly, that she was willing to live on his charity 
and accept his money. 

No, no; she-would prove this was false— 
talse as the horrible words ot that hard wo- 
man at the inn. 

When she heard thein, her resolve to fly 
had beaten fiercely at her heart. 

Why should she waver now because the 
inevitable hour of departure had fallen upon 
her earlier than she expected? Ah, the 
heart was desperately vain, desperately de- 
Doubtless she had, unknowanly, 
been clinging still to some vague hope. 
But now she would fling it from her and 


| arise and be herself again—the old brave 
i self whom he had found full of courage 


walking on the unknown road to London. 

“Prue, ’ she said quietly, “leave me a lit- 
tle while. I will go. I shall be ready in 
half an hour,” 

“You are quite right—for more reasons 
than one,’ returned Prue. 

And, without wasting further words, she 
went instantly, closing the door of the tur- 


_ret chamber softly, with thoughts of her 


master in her mind, waking itto a hundred 
apprehensions, 

Now too that Grace was going, she could 
think of her with some compassion, and 
hope that old Betty Lanyon would leave 


| her money enough to live upon. 


“She isn't fit for bard work any more 
than she's titto bea grand lady. And to 
think she should have raised her eyes to— 
to master! Well, well, I'm thanktul things 
are no worse. And her going will shake 
him out of this craze, and hasten him back 
to his own place. I've done right, and, if 
he is abit angry, I can face it.” 

Thus Prue’s philosophy consoled her, 


together and packed them in the little trunk 
that Hugh had brought for her. ; 
Neither this nor the very scanty outtit 


she had purchased seeined to her now to be 


herown. 
She looked on all witha kind of angry 


| shane and griet mingled, and felt happier 


when sie had arrayed herself in the familiar 
cloak and gown and the old quaint head- 
gear she had worn at Penaluna. 

This being accomplished, Grace 
with swimming eyes around the little famil- 
iar chainber. 

llow dear every outlook had grown to 
her! The strip of sky through the narrow 
window which held the friendly stars, tbe 
low oak door and stone archway, the mT 
walls on which the inoonlight flickered—2" 
were full of memories which agente 
around her to-night like palpable shadow 
that whispered and beckoned and laid crt 
bands upon her heart. way 

le At length she wrenched herself 4 


gazed 





from the tightening hold of these 








: —_— 





and with slow unwilling steps 

Pent Bortly down the turret stairs. 
she had no farewell to say to Mr. Fitzurse; 
but a silent kiss, & single tear might surely 
be given to the ebiid she had loved so weil 

AKC. 

: ee gently to the side of the cot and 
, ked down in wordless anguish on the 


loo - 
Jleeping face that had so olten been 
aon to ers with loving touch. 


In her eyes tonight he looked wan and 

e, and the lack of strength in his delicate 
= never seemed to her so visible as 
now, when she was about to leave him to 
hands less gentle than her own. 

She stood in the half-darkened room a 
full minute, her hands clasped, her fuce 
bent forward, her tears falling fast. 

Then she stooped and kissed him with 
such a quiet touch that, had it breathed 
a dream into his innocent slumber, it 
would have seemed to him that the scent 
and shadow of a flower had passed hiin by 
as he siniled in sleep. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


Aunt Polly’s Nephew. 


BY ANNA GALLAGER. 











OW many years ago is it?’ asked 
Georgie. 

She had heard the story many tiines 
since she had lived with cousin Polly on 
the Massachusetts farm, but it was of such 
vital importance to her cousin that she al- 
wavs listened to it with interest. 

“Twenty years ago this month, and it 
happened on Thanksgiving Day,” was the 
auswer. ‘My sister was only twenty-two 
and the boy was five years. It was adrear 
time for them. My father was mad with 
liquor, and be had always hated my hus- 
band, who had died the year before, leaving 
her poor. 

“You see, father had set his heart on her 
marrying Jack Norman, who had a nice 
far, over in Warren. Father let her come 
back home with her boy, but he used to 
fling at ber sometimes. 

“She bore it tor the sake of Paul, but this 
time it was too much for any woman to bear 
who had loved her husband. 

“Ema did not speak, as father kept on 
railing about the boy’s father ; but she grew 
very white, and her eyes had a queer look. 

“] was five years younger than she, and I 
don't think I had much influence over her. 
l wentto her room that night, and cried as 
I talked with her, and tried to comfort her. 
She only said a few words, and told me that 
whatever happened, I need not be trcubled 
about her. 

“Finally, I went to bed, 

“The next morning was Thanksgiving 
and IT was busy getting breakfast o tried 
chicken and the other luxuries that we 
made a point of having. Emma was usu- 
ally down to help me, but she did not come, 
and when it was alinost time for father to 
come in from milking, I went up to call 
her. 

“Her room was empty and her bed un- 
touched. 

“I think she must have left the house 
soon after we had all gone to bed.”’ 

“And vou never heard from her since ?”’ 
asked Georgie, as her cousin paused and 
looked sadly out over the brown fields that 
lay in front of the window. 

She shook her head. 

“Never,” she said. “Why should 1? 
I think Emma must have thought she 
Inght get me inte trouble if she sent me 
any word, My father was silent when 1 
wld him, and he did not speak while he ate 
his breakfast. As for me, I could not eat a 
bit of the feast, but 1 was obliged to sit at 
the table and pretend that I did. When he 
finished his last cup of coffee, and as he 
rose, father said : 

“*Don't let me hear any babble about 
your sister, I suppose this place wasn’t 
"ep enough for Paul Martin’s widow. Let 
1er go where she pleases!’ ”’ 

Again Miss Polly paused, and Georgie si- 
lently drew on the cloak which she had 
brought froin the closet, and put on her 
lat. 


“Somehow my dear sister seems near me | 


to-day,”’ went on cousin Polly softly. 
“Thanksgiving fell on the same day of the 
mouth that year, twenty years ago. I be- 
lieve father was sorry before he died,but he 
would do nothing—only I did hear that he 
made some ing wiries,”* 

Georgie stood » moment to know if her 
companion was going to say anythin 
maid but as she did not speak, the gir 
aid : 

“lam going up High Hill. It is sucha 
lovely day, and the snow will soon be here. 
I'll be back in time to see to the roasting of 
the turkey.” 

Mey bent over her cousin and g:ve 
her a light kiss, and then went from the 
house, and the elder woman saw her going 
ltisurely across the tields in the direction of 
High Hill. 

“She's too pretty, and too sweet,for me to 
on her long,” thought Miss Polly, with a 

gh. 

And then, when the girl was out of sight, 
she went up to the room which had been 
her sister's, and tenderly looked over the 
‘ew things that had been hers, not think- 
mg how the moments were slipping by. 

lean while, Georgie Watson had long ago 
bed to the suinimit of the hill and 
1 about ner, taking in with a teuder 


va t i the beauty of fields, and hills, 


* Latior 


ro | distant villages, all lying in a mild, 
Nee air that sometimes lies aru 1 the 
“ew England world a few days No- 
vember, 


ee had remained longer than she meant, 
begh she had started as soon as the early 
Teaklust Was cleared away. 


The wind was w 


by hearing the clock of the nearest village 
— ly, but distinctly, the hour of 
» wu e 


| What would become of the turkey? 
How could she have been so thoughtless? 
She gave one more look about upon the 
surpassing loveliness of the scene befvore 
| her, and then began serambling down the 
nae — ag eeeg | the catching 
nbs crac fore her 
feet and hands. ? a 
She was not comin 
side that she had clim 
nearest to her home. 
There was a faintly-defined path which 
she followed, running half the time, in her 
haste, and the suppleness of her youth. 
She kept thinking of the turkey, and the 
vegetables that were yet to prepare. 
“Dinner will be later than two o’clock, I 
fear mne,”’ she was saying to herself. 
Then she suddenly paused in her hurry, 
and aghast at soinething before her. 
That something was a slight branch of 
white birch tree that was bent across the 
a os its white stem was stained with 





down on the saine 
1 it, but on the side 


After a moment, ¢ ie went nearer and 
bent over it, saying in a half whisper: 

“It is perhaps the blood of some animal 
which has been shot." 

Even as she spoke, sho saw something 
lying on the ground by the branch. 

She picked it up, it was a man’s dogskin 
glove—a glove alinost new, and of small 
proportions. 

Gieorgic’s first impulse wasto hurry down 
the hill as fast as she could. 

She would tell of whas she had found; 

rhaps some one would come up; Miss 
,olly might send her hired man. 

But the girl's tender heart would not let 
her go so quickly. 

What if any one should be there, hurt and 
hel pless ? 

Should she go away without the least ef- 
fort to tind out? 

She looked carefully about her; and her 

lance soon discovered that at the right the 
eaves had been recently trampled,and that 
upon them were drops of blood. 

With fluttering pulses, she went forward 
a few yards, and then bethought herself to 
stop and call. 

She did so, and hardly had her voice died 
away, before it was answered by a taint 
“Halloa!’’ which seemed to come froma 
hollow in the wood directly before her. 

She did not wait to think now; she only 
felt that soine one was needing help. 

She slipped and scrambled down the slope 
and came with such suddenness upon a fig- 
ure lying there, that she gazed speechless 
and motionless, for the first breath of time, 
at the man before her. 

He was a young man, with a_ blonde, 
pointed beard, and long mustache—a man 
whose blue eyes were dilated now with 
pain, and whose face was colorless. 

But there came some sort of light into his 
eyes as they rested upon the dark beauty of 
the girl who stood before hin, with hands 
involuntarily clasped together. 

“Oh, you are hurt !’’ cried Georgie, some- 
what uselessly, as he must be aware of that 
fact. “How can I help you?” 

“Yes, Lam hurt,’’ was the answer; ‘not 
seriously, I think, but | have bled so much 
that Iam weak, and I could not get at 
the wound to bind it and staunch the 
blood.” 

As he spoke, there seemed something 
fainiliar in his face, but Georgie could not 
decide what it was. 

“Perhaps lean help you; let me try,” 


ing nearer. 


ished the pallor from the girl's face. 
The young ian nwved a little. 
“In my shoulder,”’ he said. “I had a 
loaded pistol in my pocket; it fell out with- 
out my knowing it, and I putiny heel upon 
the handle in such a way as to raise the bar- 
rel, and the touch brought down the trigger, 
The ball went into the fleshy 
shoulder. I went on for soine distance, but 
| I grew faint at last.’’ ; 
While he was speaking, Georgie 





was 


sjuure; then she removed his heavy coat and 
vest. 

“Cut the shirt with this,’ he said, 
ing her a penknile. ; 

The linen was soaked in blood. 

When she came to the white 


hand- 


upon it, and then holding it there with 
one hand, she slippel off her long house- 


“Can you tear me a few strips of that?” 
Without reply, the young man did as she 
had said, and in a few moments more, his 


vest and coat put on again. : 
“Do you think you could walk with my 


thoughtfully for a tine. 

“How far?” 

“Not quite a quarter of a mile, down this 
hill.” 

“J am going to try,” he answered. 

She helnved him to rise; she made him 
lean upon her, speaking to him with gentle 
authority. . 

And so at last they caine up into the yard 





at the back of Miss Polly’s house. She tet 
hitn pause liean upon the fence. 

7] catne ross iro 1@ Slatllol ne ea 
“to tind Miss Mary I! ireis hous llow 
far is it? 

Georgie looked at him in amazement. 

“This is it,’ she said. “Can you go on 


now ?”’ 


| Before he could reply, or make a move- | 


ment, the oack dvor opened, and Miss Polly 
| came out, 
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est, and she was startled | 





said Georgie, somewhat timidly, approach- | 


2 : P ' 
There was a look in his eyes which ban- , 


part of my | 


folding his handkerchief into a small thick | 











She stared a moment, then caine hurried- 
ly torward. - a 

“Georgie, what is the matter?” she ex- 
cluiined. 

But her ewes were upon Georgie’s com- 
panion. 

The next moment she had come close 
to them, and was gazing intently upon the 
man. 


“This gentleman wascoming here,” said 
_ girl, but Miss Polly did not seem to hear 

er. 

She had 


rown very pale, and her mouth 
was not quite steady. The stranger himself 
was not unmoved, 

“Oh, why do you look so much like my 
sister?”’ in atrembling voice cried Miss 
oS 
* use—do you not guess?—because | 
ain her son,’’ was the answer, and Hugh 
Martin took his aunt's hand in his and 
kissed it tenderly. 

“she died a month ago, ard she bade me 
come to you, if my grandfather were not 
living. She said I would not be sorry if I 
knew tny aunt Polly; and I am sure of it,” 
he add conphetion iy. 

There was atender gallantry about hiim 
which won Miss Polly's heart. 

Before his wound was healed she loved 
him as if he had been her own, and by that 
time she began to fret, tearing he would 
leave her. 

“Why not bea farmer?’ she said, one 
day. ‘Take my farin to work, und it shall 


be yours some day.” 

“It is what I would like best of all 
things,”’ was the young tellow’s eager re- 
sponse. “TI hate life in acity. I have al- 
ways dreamed of the country. 

“It isa bargain, then?’ asked old aunt 
Polly. 

**Yes.”’ 

He was standing by the window, and his 
eyes were ftollowinga figure which had just 


lefitthe yard, and was going down the 
road. 

The figure was that of Georgie. 

In amoment he had left the room, and 


his aunt saw him striding off in the same 
direction. 

“Itisthe wish of my heart,’ thought 
Miss Polly, siniling as she watched. 

Before another Thanksgiving, Hugh Mar- 
tin had persuaded Goorgle that she could 
not be half so happy as In being a tariner’s 
wife, provided he was the fariner. 

—_ > - 

THE CuCKING-STOOL.— Our forefathers 
were men of mettle; they grappled with 
that social evil, the scold, ae they found a 
possible remedy handy in the cucking-stool- 
—which sarge ony 4 had come to them from 
Saxon times, as itis mentioned in Domes- 
day Book. It wasthen used for the ex- 
position of those giving false measures or 
selling bad beer. But it was a convenient 
and harmless punishment. It involved no 
physigg) hardship, and was applied to a 
scold Mavery siinple manner. She was 
only placed in it (being,of course,duly fast- 
ened in) and exposed outside her house, or 
in some other pace, for a given time, and so 
left to the gibes and insolent remarks of the 
crow. This was the first and gentlest treat- 
ment of the disease. It gave no personal 
pain, as did the stocks, and rather shows 
the wish of our ancestors to begin with 
inoral suasion; but finding still that “her 
clain’rous tongue strikes pity deaf,’’ they 
invented the tumbrel, on which she was 
drawn round the town, seated on the chair. 
And this failing, the tuinbrel was turned 
into the trebucket or movable ducking- 
stool, and this, in its time, yielded to the 
permanent cucking-stool, Several old 
cucking-stools are yt in existence, and 
night, even if used, be of great service as 
warnings to ladies of intense and = impas- 
sioned verbosity, There is one inthe mu- 
seutm at Scarborough, in which the patient 
is fastened by an iron pin fastened through 
the arms, atterthe inanner of a baby's 
chair. At Neath there used to be one, but 
the scold had to be found guilty by six nen 
before she could be punished, There was a 
fine one at Sandwich previous to 1792, on 
which were a man and woman calling each 
other names, whileon the cross-bar were 
the words: 

“Of members ye touge le worst or best, 

Ap yll tonge ofte duethe breede unreste.*’ 

—> - > 

OuR StaMpPs.—The portrait of Bejamin 

Franklin on the one cent stainp, in iinperial 


| ultra marine blue, is after a profile bust of 


shoulder, | 
she pressed the wad of handkerchief tight | 


work apron which she had worn, and ask- | 


hurt was securely bound about, and his | 


help?” she inquired alter looking at him | 


| money.”’ 


Rubricht. The head of Jackson on the two 
cent stamp, in vermilion, is fromthe bust of 
Hiram Powers. The Washington head on 
the green three cent stampisalter Houdon's 
celebrated bust. The head on the five cent 
blue stamp isthat of Zachary Taylor. The 
Lincoln profile is red on the six cent stamp, 
is aftera bust by Volk. The seven cent 
stainp, in vermillion, gives the head of 
Stanton aftera photograph. The head of 
Jefferson, on the two cent stamp,in chocolate 
is drawn from a lile-sized statue by Hiram 
Powers. The portrait of Henry Clay, in 
neutral purple, on the twelve cent stamp, is 
after a bust by Hart. The head of Webster 
on the fifteen cent stamp, in orange, is alter 
the Clevinger bust. The portrait of General 
Scott on the twenty-four cent stamp, in pur- 
le, is after a bust by Coffee. The head of 

lainilton on the thirty cent stamp, in 
black, is after the Cerrachi bust; and the 
portrait of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry 


in carmipe, on the ninety cent stamp, is 
ilter Wolcott's stitue. 
AMR aie EPRI 0 
RaTugegrR UrGou.—“‘Ain't this a 
high ?7’’ asked a timid tenderfovt of a De 
wood taveru-ke per, who had charged 


him four dollars and a-half for his din- 
ner. “Itimay be alittle high,” repiicd the 
host, fumbling with the handle of a revol- 
ver in the cash-drawer, ‘but I need the 


He got it. 


| 








Bric-a- Brac. 
- THE ENGLISH Tonaug.—At the t in- 
ning of the eighteenth century the En_ lish 


language was apoke by less than eight iil- 
lions of people; at the beyinning of the nine 


| teenth by only twenty millions; and now 


with one-fifth of the century yet before it in 
which to spread, it isthe mother-tongue of 
ninety millions, 

HERMETICALLY SEALED.—This is said of 
anything so closely secured, and so sucred- 
ly kept, that no portion of it esea Ori- 
gin: in chemistry it is indispensivie that 


certain acids, salts, &c., should be so per- 
fectly closed that none of their properties 
can be dissipated. To accomplish this ob- 


| ject, the neck of the vessel which contains 
| these essences is heated till it in soft, ard is 








, six tuiles per hour. 


| per hour. 


then twisted tiilthe aperture or passage is 
perfectly closed. ; . 
AMERICA'S WEALTH.—Aooording to an 
English statistician, the wealth of the 
United States now exeeeds that of either 
Great Britian or France, but the average 
wealth per capita is less here than in those 


countries. he wealth of the United 
States is $49,800,000,000, or eee capita ; 
of Great Britian, $44,000,000,000 which is 


$1,260 per head; France, $37,200,000,000, or 
$1,045 per capita. In 1840 Great Britain's 
wouwth was five times us great as ours. 
Music FRoM STONES.---Among the Chi- 
nese, their grandest religious ceremony is 
usually aceompanicd ty several inetru- 
ments; but the most linportant of there is 
an expensive instruinent, called the Aing. 
It is made of stones cut in proper shape and 
tincly polished ; these ure hung on a fraine 
and struck with a wooden inallet. The 
stones, which are very valuable and of 
beautiful colors, are found near the river 
banks in the province of Yun-nan. A man 
practicing on the king night remind one of 
the Swiss bell-ringers,”’ 
CrocopiLEs.—Twelve species of croco- 
diles have been distinguished,four of which 
are called alligators,and two guvials, Those 
of the Nile are the larygest,but they are now 
very uncommon ; at least in lower Egypt, 
where a crocodile would be regarded asa 
great curiosity. Their fori is that of a liz 
ard, sometimes thirty feet long, and nine or 
ten feet round. The body is covered with 
scales, hard enough to turn a musket ball; 
with a mouth several feet long, filled with 
teeth like asaw. They pursue their prey 
with agility, but cannot turn, and, there- 
fore, are easily esca ; but whatever is 
once caught is held fast, and if large, 
drowned. They roar likea bull, and in 
winter are said to be torpid. ’ 


FASTER: WELLS.—It appears that some 
wells in the east were furnished with flights 
of steps down to the water, which seems to 
have been the case with that inentioned in 
the text. There are wells in Persia and 
Arabia in the driest places, with troughs and 
basins of stone bythe side of them; and 
this well must have had something of this 
kind, and also the Arabian well, to which 
the daughters of Jethro resorted, Exod. ti. 
16. Chardin says, that in Arabia and other 
places, they cover the well lest the sand, 
which is much agitated by the winds, 
should stop them up. Sowe tind In Gen. 
xxix. I, that they gathered their flocks to- 
gener before they ony the well, and 
vaving drawn as much as was necessary, 
they covered itup liminediately. Niebuhr 
says that some of the wells are one hun- 
dred and sixty feet deep, dug out of sloping 
ground, 

CARRIER PIGEeoNns.—Carrier pigeons are 
a larger species than the common pigeon. 
They have a wattle extending over half the 
bill, and hanging down on both sides asa 
“pe of white flesh, and this is supposed to 

s connected with the properties as a car- 
rier, The eyes are als» surrounded bya 
similar substance, and importance is attach- 
ed to its width. Noah seems to have em- 
ployed one, and they were used by the an- 
cients during sieges. The Turks and all 
eusterns nations employ them, and in ‘Tur- 
key there are stations from which they pass 
and fresh birds are forwarded, The Turks 
train them to distances progressively, and 
their flight isonly certain while they have 
eggs or untledged young. They rise very 
high before they start, and travel from 
twenty-five to forty milesan hour. Besides 
thissingular return of pigeons, the swal- 
low and the crow, and cats and dogs, have 
the saine oceult faculty. 

CuRnious Facts.—There are two thou- 
sand seven hundred and filly languages. 
Two persons die every second, Sound 
moves seven hundred aud forty-three miles 
perbour. A square mile contains six bun- 
dred and forty acres. A storm blows thirty- 
The average human 
Jife is thirty-one years. An acre contains 
four thousand eight hundred and forty 
square yards. Slow rivers flow tive imniles 

A hurricane moves eighty miles 
Rapid rivers flow seven miles 
A hand (horse measure) is four 
Electricity moves two hundred 


per hour. 
ver bour. 
Inchos. 


) and eighty-eight thousand tiles per hour. 


The first lucifer tuateh was 
Gold was discovered in Cililornia in 1848. 
A tnile is five thousand two hundred and 
eighty teet, or one thousand seven hundred 


nade in L820, 


and sixty yards in length. A moderate 
wind blows seven wi per hour. The 
first ume ofa snotlive in Ainmerica was 
SZ. 0 OT hi SLealli-Olngine on tii sont 
“”~aWwWas brought fr Eng 
land in | Until 1776, oottor ; 


seen 
Wan | ried by the hand spinniug-whee . 
Toads revive after being buried in rock for 
courtless centunmes, Only a@&th of known 
serpents are poisonous, When a porcupine 
is irritated, he erects his quills but does pot 
dart them. The bones of birds are hollow 
| and filled with uir instead of marrow, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


LITTILE incident happened shortly 
\ their lives and hurried on events. 

Sir Arthur Hatton was a stranger to all 
fair love-~lrenios and sweet fancies. Lady 
Bourgoviee had married hitn without giving 
himany trouble; his eomfortable affection 
for her had never caused binia pang. That 
be should understand a nature or a love like 
Leah's was notte be expected; tut he was 
one day the uuwilling witness of a little 
scene that opened his eves. 

In the library stood a large Japanese 
screen, and Sir Arthur enjoved nothing 
more than placing this round one of the 
ywreat bav-windows and entrenching bitnse!f 
therein with bis newspaper. 

Every one knew bis whitu and siiled at 
it. Peopie wentinte the library to search 
for books, roud the newsoapers, and write 
their letters without p.ving the least atten- 


tion to him. It wasthe only room in the 
house where he was free from the lively 
chatter and laughter of the girls or the 


gossip of the older women. 

One morning there was some Indian news 
inthe Tiaes which interested hit greatly 
—letters written by fellow-oflicers) whose 
opinions he valued highly. He wished to 
be undisturbed, so he betook himself to his 
favorite retreat. He found the liovrary cool 
and empty; the sun-blinds wereall drawn, 
the light was dim and pleasant. 
the sereen round his favorite 
“Thank goodness,’ he said to 
“that I shall now be able to read in 

Sir Arthur had hardly settled 
comfortably however before the Duchess 
caine in. 

She looked over the screen. 

“LT shall vot disturb you, General,’ she 
said. 
paper isto me as formidable as a lion in his 
lair. Indian news, I believe?” 

“And very bad news,” answered 
Arthur briefly. 

The Duchess read for about half an hour, 
and then went away. 

Presently Lady Maud 
and, sitting down, wrote letter after letter 
Without a thought as to whether any one 
wasinthe room. She was not in the least 
surprised when the General, in turning his 
newspaper, betrayed his presence. Then 
came his Grace of Rosedene. 

“T do not like the Indian news this morn- 
ing,” he said. “If Governinent is not more 
on alert, we shall have another terrible 
rising, I fear."’ 

“Most likely,” 
briefly again 

The Duke went on in his usual 
manner, making very mild and pointless 
comments, which elicited but monasvilable 
replies. 

“Psee toat vou are busy,” said his Grace. 
“We will discuss the question more fully 
after dinner.” 

Sir Arthur groaned as his friend went out. 
“Now surely Pshall remain uninterrupted,” 
he thought. 


window. 
himself, 
yeace {"’ 


Sir 


answered = Sir 


dinoselt 





after thie which changed the eurrent of | 


He placed | 


“A inan deep in his morning news- | 


e o- —_ -- - 


Leah laughed blithely. 

“Certainly,” she said, as she took the 
thick yellow driving-glove that he held out 
toher. “Will you excuse me one minute 
while I find needleand thread?” she asked. 

She went away, leaving Sir Basil looking 
over an open volume that lay apon the table. 

“LT hope,” theaght the General to him- 
sell, “that this goed fellow will not tind ime 
out, and begin to air his ideas on Indian 
polities to me, 

But Sir Kasil wasin happy ignorance of 
the General's proximity. He read a few 
lines in the open volume, hummed a favor- 
ite air himself, and then Leah returned. 

“Lamsorryte have kept you waiting,” 
she sand, “TP will release vou now in «a few 
bea trniaters, 

The slender fingers soon accomplished 
their task. She held out the glove to him, 


as she did s her eyes fell on the spray of | 


ste phanotix that he wore in his coat. 

“Your flower is faded," she said; ‘let yne 
give vou another. T have a superstition 
that it m unlucky to wear faded flowers.” 

“By all means replace wif you will be 
good enough, he responded. 


She took the spray of stephanotis from | 


hin, and laid it upom the table. From one 
of the vases she chose 4 beautiful tnoss-gose 
bud, fresh asthe dawn, and fastened it in 
his coat for him. 

He thanked her briefly, stood talking to 
her tor some few minutes, and then went 
away. 

Sir Arthur, looking over the screen, was 
aboutto thank Hleaven that he was gone; 
bat ne word came from his lips—he was 
stricken chussabs. 

W hat was she domg—his proud, beautitul 
niece.—she whose Jove mo man had been 
able to win, Whose siniles had been sought 
asa priceless boon? She had never seemed 
to eare for love or admiration, for lovers or 
inarriage, She had moved through the 
brilliant world like an jee-rmaiden, What 
was she doing 7 

She had taken the withered tower in her 
hands, and was kneeling down by the table 
and covering the faded spray with Kisses 


and tears, 

“Oh, my love,” She sighed, ‘uy love, if 
vou only loved inet But To aii less to you 
than the withered flower vou have thrown 
away.” 

The General would have spoken then and 
have let Leah know that he had overheard 
her, but surprise and wonder kept him 
silent. He saw her kiss the open voluime 
where Sir Basil's hand had rested. 

“T shall die,” 
flower has died, and just as far froin his 
heart! Oh, cruel world! I have asked but 
for one thing, and it has beendenied ine. I 
wish I had never been born. Oh, my love, 


hearts why not yours? I would give my 
life for your love!" 
The low smothered sound of her bitter 


she sobbed, “just as this - 
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ing her again : 
saw her atthe luncheon-table,there were no 


traces of sorrow in her beautilul face. 


She looked colder and prouder than usual, | 


but there was no sign of love-sickness about 

her. - oitaas 
“Who can understand women ?"’ said Sir 

Arthur, appealing to sine invisible power. 
They were beyond hin altogether. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
VIE General was great'y perplexed and 
quite at a loss what ty du. 
At first he thought he would consult 


the Duchess, who appeared to him to bea | 


compendium of worldly knowledge ; but he 
soon disinissed that idea. 

It would be a betrayal of a secret that he 
had diseovered himself only by chance. 

During the next few days he watched 
Leah covertly, and now that he had the 
kev, he understood the enigina of her con- 
duet. 

He saw how completely engrossed she 
was in her love—that she seemed to have no 
thought, no interest, no care outside of it. 

It would be in every respect a most eligi- 
ble match, thought the General. 

The two estates would become one, and 
Sir Basil would make a name for himself. 

They were both young, handsome and 
gifted. : 

What a pity that Sir Basil did not fall in 
love with the girl who was +o devoted to 
hina! 

Leah came down one morning looking 


pale and tired; she had not slept during the | 


night, and the dark eves were languid and 
shaded. 

Sir Arthur grew alarined and anxious 
about her. 

Ile wanted to take her out for a drive, 
but she declined going. 

She adinitted that she was not well. 


He proposed that he should take her into | 


for a walk down to the sea; 


wats 


the wood, or 
but the sun 
ture. 

The General was greatly disturbed, 

The Duchess found hin wandering un- 
easily up and down the terrace. 

“Youuare looking very grave this morn- 


ing, Sir Arthur,’ she said. “May I venture | 


to ask what occupies your thoughts *”’ 


“Lam thinking about subjects that I de | 


notin the least understand,’ he answered. 
“It seeins to me that, even after many 
years’ experience, I know but 
life. Tell me, Duchess, you understand 
inatters, do girls ever really suffer and die 
from love?” 

The Duchess started. 

Had he tco found out the secret that she 


| had discovered ? 

why can you not love me? Daim fair enough | 
. ' 

for others, why not forvou? Tean win other 


sobbing mingled with the song of the birds | 


and the whisper of the wind; it te the 


| heart of the old soldier with ‘unutterable 


pain. He had reseued her from what he 


thought a shameful life, adopted her, and | 


given her his love and protection; he had 


made her heiress of his vast fortune; and 


Trevar entered, | 


this was all that had comme of it, this was the 
end of all his hopes tor her. She was wear- 
ing her heart and her life away for a love 
that could never be hers, or at least that was 
not hers. From the sight of the kneeling 


| figure, the clasped hands, the proud head so 


Arthur | 


amiable | 


desparingly bent, the General turned, with 
tears in his eyes, 

“If 1 could but die,” she said to herself, 
“and be at rest; if I could but sleep aad 
never wake; if L could but hide my love 
and sorrow and pain!" 

He was tempted to yo to her, to take her 
in his arms and try to comfort her; buta 
sense of delicacy forbade Lim. She was so 
proud and sensitive, what would sie think 
or feel if she knew that he had possession 
ot her secret? 

Yet the bitter long-drawn sobs fellon his 
ear and tortured hii. 

He could not help her. 

He would not for the world let her know 


| that he had overheard her; so he laid down 


Fate was against him this morning; tor 
the fourth time the door opened. Tt was 
Leab whe now appeared. She was in her | 


favorite colors of amber and white, with | 


creamy roses at her throat. 
observe the sereen, much toss wonder if any 
one were behind it, She Knew it was a 
favorite recess of her unele’s, bat she was 
not thinking of hin. He reeoguized the 
gentle ae but her presenee did not 
disturb hini—he loved her too we'll, and he 
was accustomed to it; he did 
necessary to tell her he was there. 

For ten tninutes there was almost com- 
ylete silence. Tle could hear the sound of 
Pealt's pen. She was writing rapidly. 
Then suddenly the door opened, and Sir 
Arthur's smothered groan was lost in the 
voice of the speaker, 

“Shall | distarb you, Miss Ilatten ?' It 
was Sir Hist] who put the question. Tam 
in trouble, from which a lady alone can re- 
lease me."’ 

“Tl am glad you sought me,” 
And for the first time the General 


she said. 
war 


She did not | 


net think it | 


struck with something peculiar in the tone | 


of her voice as she answered lim. «What 
ean I do for you?” she asked. 

“There ts an old proverb which says that 
‘a atiteh in time will save mine Will vou 
make that first stitch now, and save the nine 

fler, M iss Hatton? 

6 rae I will, 
is the stitely needed!” 

“In this cahigede Wo he replied ; “the 
button is n - otf. Would you beso good 
as te fasten it? 


she replied. ‘*‘Where 


i 


his newspaper and passed nolselessly out 
through the open window on to the lawn, 
and not until he had walked some little 
distance did he feel at ease. 

“T would not have her guess that T have 
been a witness of that scene for treble miy 
fortune, poor child!" be murmured. 

That was her tate—brilliant, beautitul, 
worshipped, and wretched. 

This was the love he bad never appreei- 
ated, never even understood. 

How strong and deep and terrible it must 
be thus to torment one on whom the bright- 
est yifts of earth have been lavished ! 

Ile forgot the Tndian news, all that had 
interested and puzzled hin. 

So this was Leah's secret—she loved Sir 
Basil, and he did not love her! 

“Poor child, poor child!’ muttered the 
General. “low distressed she was! No 
wonder she loves him; he is the tinest 
young fellow I have ever met; any worn 
might love him. The wonder is why he 
does not love her. Perbaps,”’ thought the 
simple old soldier, “he is like me. 1 did 
not understand such things until they wer 
pointed out to me. I should never have 

»roposed to dear Lady Bourgoyne if Major 
Vrattle had not told me that she loved the 
very ground 1 stood upon. Afler that it 
was plain sailing. It may be the same with 
Sir Basil. Something must be done. It is 
asad thing when girls lose their mothers ; it 
is only women who understand each oth 

It Doris were here, she would k 
to do.” 

His heart was heavy. 

He had meant this girl's lot to be so fair, 
and she was so unhappy. 

He grew nervous at the thought of ineet- 


naw Vipul 





“Yes, she answered, “I think they do 
sometinres die of love. Not often; there are 
exceptional cases, as there are exceptional 
natures.” 

His tuce cleared a lite. 

“It is not the kind of thing you would ex- 
pect from a sensible girl?” he interro- 
gated. 

“No,”’ replied the Duchess ; ‘it is the last 
thing that would happen to a sensible 
girl.’ 

He gave a great sigh of relief. 

“And vet vou think there are girls who 
would really die if they were what is called 
‘crossed in love?’ ”’ 

“Yes,"’ suid the Duchess, “I do think so, 
Ifa girl is fullof romance and poetry, and 
throws her heart and soul into her love, the 


consequences are likely to be serious if | 


matters do not progress smoothly.” 

There was little comfort to be gained from 
this—for Leah, ho knew, was visionary and 
roinantic. 

“It seems to me,”’ he said gently, “that 
such love causes more pain than pleasure.’’ 

“T think it does,’ agreed the Duchess. 

Then she went away. 

She would say no more; it did not seein 
to her either tair or honorable tiat they 
should discover tae secret which both had 
diseovered. 

The ¢seneral became more and tnore anx- 
OK, 


a 


He was thinking alwavs of his niece: he | 


watehed her tace intently. 

Ti it was) unclouded, it 
bright and the red 
happy; but af she 
thiserable, 

lle had not Known until now how dearly 
he jJowed her. j 

Hehad thought tnonev and position all- 
powertul: but they were not se, 

Ail his wealth could not) buy for his 
niece that whieh she desired—could not give 
her love and betppiness, 

Tt was late in life tor himnto make this un- 
pleassiit discovery, 

What could he do for her? 


her eves were 
lips stniting, he was 
ooked sad he was 


Sir Basil liked her: he was quite sure of | 


thrat. 

Ile seemed happy always he was with 
her; he sought her society frequently—why 
Should he not love her? f 

It struck him suddenly one morning 
that, if Sir Basil only knew how matters 
stood, he might, aud in all probability 
would, ask Leah to tarry bin, ‘ 

“IT spoke to Lady Bourgovne atone,” he 
satd to himself, “when the Major teld me 
that she would never be a happy woman 
tinless To married her. ‘The chances are 
that Basil in the same circuimstances would 
follow imy example.’ 

He determined that, as he was Leah‘s 
guardian, unele and adopted father, he was 
the right person to give this delicate hint. 

A favorable opportunity occurred a 
adavs afterwards. 


lew 


lle overtook Sir Basil, who was strolling 
um she beach alone sinoking a cigar. 

The General reddened all over his honest 
bronzed face when he thougitt of the great 
intérests at stake, and how much depended 


| Ou the result of the conversation. 


. ! 
but, to his surprise, when he | 


hot, she would not ven- | 


little of | 


_ - — 


They first discussed the Rattan maid 
ters of general interest; then sj 
it cautiously to feel his way.” Arthar 


e always thought afterward * 
emversation had wards ‘that thos 


4 liaste 
diplomaey. Thieee of 


le commenced to talk about ¢; 
surroundings. “len and its 

“You will want a mistress A 
ful home of yours some day, ol Ohne beaut 
said. + he 

The young Baronet laughed. 

“) suppose so,"” he said. 

Pin Up « begun nc of looking 
or hy Gown, OF Whatever it j a4 
auxked the General. a 

“No; I have not had time. | j 
name A ee; like to nake mune postin 
| before I thin marriage,” sai 

Baronet. . said the young 

“Quite right,’’ said the General | 

He must not show his hand too oom 

“Are you ambitious?” he asked sud. 
denly. 

“Yes,’"’ was the frank reply. “For 
part, I do not believe in hereditary 
tion; T believe that every man shouid carve 
out a name and fame for himself. 1, for in. 

stance, would far rather be known as Basil 
_Cariton, statestuan, or skilful soldier, of 

able writer, than merely as Sir Basil Cart. 
ton of Glen.” 

“I hope to Heaven,” said the General 

“that you are not a Radical !"—and his 
| thoughts flew back to Martin Ray. 

“No, T am nota Radical ; but I think there 
| are many fine and noble men in England to 
be found amongst the Radicals.” 

“That may be,’ acknowledged Sir Arthur. 
| “Politics,” he continued, “are a fair game 
at which every man can play. I respect the 
convictions of every honest man; but | 
loathe and detest men who trade upon 
others, nake tools of them, and foster re. 
bellion and murder.”’ 

“That is not Radicalismn,’’ said Sir Basi] 
calinly. 

But it was net politics that the General 
wished to discuss. 

“T suppose vou would like to go into Par- 
liament, Sir Basil ?"' he remarked. 

“I have often thought of it,’ he said; 
‘and I shall most certainly try for i, 
That is my ideal tife—to serve my country 
| in some way during part of the year, and to 
live on my estate during the remainder. 
One of ny greatest aibitions is to havea 
model estate.”’ 

‘“*\ very noble ambition, too,"’ remarked 
the General. ‘I approve ofthat. And you 
do not think of marrying yet? But you 
will want a wife to do the honors for you, if 
you ney out your plans.”’ 

- had better make iny mark first,” he 
said. 

The General looked at him keenly. 

“You are not one of those who despise 
marriage,or think it of little consequence?” 
he queried. 

No, far from it. I think it is the one 
step in life thiat makes or mnars a man; his 
happiness or misery inost certainly depends 
— it; therefore I hope to look before I 

eap.”’ 

“Quite right,’ said the General; ‘you 
could not do better. Men have such differ- 
ent tastes. Now what is your idea of a 
wife?” 

Sir Basil laughed. 

‘I do not know that I have formed one 
yet.” 

The Gencral looked relieved. 

If his heart was yet untouched, why could 
he not learn to love Leah ? 

“T should like to know,” he said thought- 
fully, ‘“‘what would you expect in a wile. 
W hat are the qualifications vou deem neces- 
sary in a woman who would aspire to that 
position ?” 

“I have never thought aboat it; but I sup- 
pose my ideas are not different from other 
people’s,’’ answered Sir Basil, laughing. 

“Would vou marry for beauty, money, 
for position ?”’ ' 

“No; I should marry for love,” said Sir 
Basil. “I should never marry for beauty, 
though I should like the woyian I love 
have a fair tace of ber own. do not care 
for money—I have quite enough; but I 
| Shall not be id-pl if my wife has some 
furtune.”’ 

“His ideas are sensible,’’ thought the 
General to himself. “I am sure that, if 
| had thought of marriage at all, it would 
_ have been much in the same way.” Aloud 
he said, “1 should like to ask you one tore 
| question ; and 1 beg that you will not think 
ine curious,”’ N 

“I know your true frigndship for me, 
said Sir Basil, “and [ fear that nothing you 
might ask me would be prompted by idle 
curiosity.”’ 

“1 should like to know,’ pursued the 


—s 








General, “if you have passed throush the 
| fever cabled love ?” ) 
“No, I have not,” said Sir Basil. eae 


heart-whole and faney free. I iia a 
, T thank Heaven tor it.” 
“So do 1,” thought the General. 


He was sflent for some minutes, 
seeing bis way to the next question. 

“Ji the story of the marriages of one gen" 
eration could be written,it would be 4 roo 
derful volame,” said Sir Arthur miusing * 
“Some men are led into marriage. I -? 
and my marriage proved a happy ont 
had never given a thought to it until 80 ne 
one told me that a certain lady favored we 
very much. I found it was true, and 
were very happy.”’ 

Sir Basil a surprised to see thal the 
General looked flushed and perplexe®. 

He was a little amused too at his choles 
such a subject for discussion. 

He wondered if Sir Arthur 
thouehts of inarrying again. { 

are pon very knotty point ine 
this same love-making,” covunue’ 
| General “I do not think, taking * ™ 


nor quite 


bad an) 
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conducted now, that the ladies have a fair siunat marriage than any woinan iu Eng- 
cha hy not? asked Sir Basil. ‘30 she has,” said the General. 


wee wdvant es are mainly on the side 


, said the General. “If a man 
of <4 girl and likes her, he has but to tell 
ver eo: she can ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ as she 
Pamereainly,” chimed in Sir Basil. 
“Reverse the question. Ifa Loans | girl 
gees a nan and likes him ever 80 much, she 


{ say 80. 
cals certainly not the custom of English 


‘ist’ laughed Sir Basil. 
eo you thinklt fair to the weaker sex 
that they should be obliged to conceal their 

»ntiinents ?”’ 
wntineat confess I should not like to nce 
the custom reversed,” replied the Baronet. 
“Besides,there is a view of the matter which 
does not seem tw bave struck you, Sir 
(rthur. Women are more clever than 
nen; they have a thousand quick instincts 
that we do ot posers 5 and T taney that, if 
any gave her heart unsolicited, there are 
inany ways in which, without losing either 
her dignity or her modesty, she could let it 
be known.” 

The General looked hopeless, helpless. 

This view of the subject had not occurred 

m. 
*S mean,’ continued Sir Basil, ‘that, 
without saying one word, by her tace and 
manner any woman could take a man un- 
derstand that she liked him.” 

“If that be the case,’* thought the General 
to himself, “why has not Leah done so ?"’ 

Then he remembered that she was too 
proud and cold; she would die rather than 
stoop to that. 

Sut he must save her. 

Even the Duchess admitted that at times 
an unhappy love proved fatal. 

“Ishould like to know your opinion, Sir 
Basil,’ he said. “Should you think less of 
agitl if she had a great affection for a man 
who had shown no signs of any for her?”’ 

“Certainly not,”’ he replied. 

“I will put a case to you,” said the Gene- 
ral, warthing now to his werk. “Suppose 
that a lady, voung and beautiful, all that is 
most gracious and graceful, ineets a man 
and likes hin so well that ber liking grows 
into love tor him, and that love takes such 
complete possession of her that not only her 
happiness but her life is endangered; 
would you think it prudent or discreet if 
some of her friends, some one who loved 
her, told him of it?” 

“[ should think it the kindest thing to 
do,"’ said Sir Basil carelessly. 

“You would approve of’such a line of 
sonduet ?"’ said Sir Arthur. — 

“If the man so loved were quite free, I 
could see no objection to it,”’ d Sir Basil. 

“Thank Heaven 1 hear you say so?” cried 
the General. 

“Why, what has it todo with me ?”’ asked 
Sir Basil. 

“I—I know some one,” said the General 
—“some one who cares for you in that way, 
whose life is wrapped up, so to speak, in 
yours,”’ 

“In mine!” cried Sir Basil. 
be mistaken, General.” 

“Tam not indeed. Think of all the peo- 
ple you know, and see if you cannot find 
wme clue.’ 

“I am sure I cannot,’ said Sir Basil 
uickly. “I have not mixed much in la- 
dies’ society, and of those 1 know I cannot 
Imagine one caring much for me.” 

“Yet there is one,” declared the General 
slowly. “What the noon sun is to the flow- 
ers youare to her. She loves you as I be- 


~~ 


“You -nust 








lieve very few women have the power of. 


loving.” 

“How do you know?” cried Sir Basil, in 
astonishment. 

“I found itout by accident. 1 would have 
given a great deal not to have known it. I 
lave Hever been happy since.”’ 

Sir Basil grew pale and agitated. 

“How strange that you should know 
this! Are you quite sure? 
Mistake ?° 

“None, 


i I could al:nost say T wish there 
rere, 


[assure you that I have been most 
Unhappy ever since I made the discovery; 
Thave net known what to dg I sonestier 
aaiove that iu tine the girl will die if her 
ag rar sage unrequited. It seemed to 
rsd me in keeping her secret | was al- 
oe elping to kill her; m telling it 

faven only knows what other hari I may 


at It I did not believe it to bea case of 
mag and death, 1 would not stir in the mat- 


= Even how, far as I have gone, unless 

‘ aa it, I will not mention the name.” 

Si do hot know what to say,"’ dec.ared 

Sir Basil, deeply agitated. A 

hi hat any one loved him so deeply touched 

hit, 

wy over it,”’ continued the General. 
are heart-whole and faney-free; why 


not ake this i 
AKG : i ° , 
any one elne girl happy ? it vou loved 


Ut vou do hot.’ 


kate do not, suid Sir Basil, slowly. _ 
eeu ‘haw i for some minutes there was si- 

he ween them. 

-t was the ex 
lace that tnade 

“Tell ime 
Should pre 


pression on the General's 
Sir Basil speak at last. 

Who it is,” he said abruptly; “1 
ler to know.”’ ; 


mai (hve grant that I am doing right!’ 
i neral. “I would give my life 
any i... mse I love her ; but, if I do her 
gu. if While seeking only to do her 
i never forgive invsell 

said Sir Basi! ss] } mre 
Man «, aia : tell you,”” replied the elder 
act ‘nly. “Heaven grant that I am 


Ng Wisely } 
taughter who lo 


ata hleoe | M ists Hatton 1" uried bir 


‘You cannot sure] an i 
it = ots yYineay it? Why 
HO Liss lems tole 16 bhist she had had Wore 


Itisinyv niece and mjopted 
ves you,”’ 


Is there no | 


“And you say this proud 
loves me? it seems incredible !" 

“She loves you with all her heart,” 
replied the General, “and you are fancy- 
free. Let me mention this—she is true, 
gees. generous: she has some of the no- 

lest qualities of a woman ; she will be one 
of the wealthiest heiresses in England. 
Think over it, Sir Basil. She would be so 
happy, poor child, while I—I cannot tell you 
what it would do ine; I love her so dearly, 
and she is so unhappy.” } 


‘Are a sure that there is no inis- | 


take ?"’ asked Sir Basil. “Your niece could 
aspire to any position; socially speaking, 
I should be no mateh jor her.” *” ' 

“There is only this matter for considera- 
tion,” said the General; “she loves you. 
Ah, if you had seen her tears!" ; 

“Tears !'’ repeated the Baronet, in great 
distress. “You do not surely mean that 
she has shed tears on my account? You 
inake me feel as though I had been in some 
Ineasure to blame.” 

“IT should like to add this,” said Sir Ar- 
thur—*1 should like you to remember this 
one thing always—what my heart has dic- 
tated I have done for iny niece's sake; I 
have told you the story, and I leave it with 
you to act upon it as you think best. 
will never resuine the subject; let it be 
buried betweon us for ever. | have spoken 
for her sake against iny own will.”’ 

Silently they grasped each other's hands 
and parted. 

“Heaven grant that I have done the right 
thing!" said the General to himself. “1 be- 
lieve men make a dreadful muddle of 
everything of the kind; but I hope for the 
best."’ . 

Sir Basil's thoughts were far more turmuit- 
uous. 

He admired Leah exceedingly; but he 
had never dreamt of inarrying ber. 

He had felt no tendency whatever to tall 
in love with her. 


his reach. 
He remembered all that the Duchess had 
told him of the offers of marriags she had 


. 
| 


beautiful girl | 


We | 


a eee ee 











Doctor Mary. 


BY L. H. WRIGHT. 





Serr . 

HEN Mary Cilarimont's en t 

\ was prociaiined to the world, there 
vo ‘ensued a general expression of sur- 
pr . 


Miss Clarimont was only one and twenty, 
a tall, linperial beauty, with dewy black 


eyes, askin as fresh as damask roses, and | 


dark brown hair coiled in shining bands 
at the back of her head. 


She had graduated frou: Medtield Medi- | 


cal University, and taken out her diploma 
asan M.D. 

“And only to think of it,"’ said Aunt Jo, 
bursting inte tears or vexation and disap- 
pointiment, “that she must needs go and 
ruin all her prospects by getting engaged 
tw Harry Marlow.”’ 

“It does seem strange, Aunt Jo, when I 
sitdown and think of it,’ said Doctor 
Mary, laughing and blushing. 

“Six months ago my profession was all 
the world to me. 

“T neither wished nor cared for anything 
outside its linuts,’’ 

“Humph!" growled Aunt Jo. 


“Any brainless idiot can get married and | 


keep a tnan'’s house and mend his shirts for 
him, but vou were inade for something 
higher and more dignitied, Mary.” 

Mary's dew-bright eves sparkled. 

“Higher, Aunt Jo?" said she. 

“More dignified. There you 
taken. 

“There is no higher or dignified lotin life 
than that ofthe true wife of 
buna.’’ 

“Fiddlesticks! "' said Aunt Jo, 

“As ifevery poor fool who was dazzled 
by the glitter of «a wedding-ring didn’t say 
the same thing. 

“You've disappointed me, Mary Clari- 
mont, and T'in ashamed of you, and that is 


are inis- 


| the long and short of it.”’ 
She had always seemed to him beyond | 


received : and this beautiful girl,who might | 


have been Duchess of Barberry, loved him 
secretly ! 


It was some time before he couid collect : 


is thoughts, and then athousand imemor- 


ies filled his mind—of looks and words, the , 


true meaning of which he had not under- 
stood until now. 
How blind he had been! 


| 


He had said that aman would understand | 


even the faintest signs of a woman's regard; 
but had he understood ? 

The beautitul proud face rose so clearly 
before him. 

He had not thought much of marriage; 
but it appeared marvelous that he had but 
to speak one word and she would be his. 

He was not in love with her,but his heart 
beat fast when he thought of her. 

He wasone of the least inercenary and most 
generous of men; he would have scorned 
the idea of nfirrying tor money: but it was 
not unpleasant to think of the immense 
wealth that would be nis if he wedded Leah 
Hatton. 

He could make good use of it. 

Would anyone believe that this grand im- 
perial creature cared enough about him to 
shed tears ? 

He was still young: not only was his 
heart touched, but his vanity was flat- 
tered ; it raised hit in his own esteem that 
he should all unconsciously have won the 
love of such a woman. 

He would cultivate her society more, and, 


Mary siniled. 

“Dear Aunt Jo,"’ said she, 
let my sword and shield 
me. 

“Harry has only his own talents to ad- 
vance him in the world, and it will be at 
least a year before we shall be ready to 
marry. 

“In the meantime, T shall accept the post 
of visiting physician to the Aldenbury 
Alimshouse, and practice my profession 
just the same as ifthere were no engage- 
ment."’ 

“IT wish to goodness there wasn't,’’ said 


“EP shall not 
rust, believe 


, Aunt Jo, 


it he found the General's assertions to be | 


true, he would ask her to be his wife. 
As he returned to the house, calmer in 


mind after this decision, it seemed to hina | 


strange comecidence that he should meet the 
Duchess and Miss Hatton. 

The Duchess spoke gaily enough; Leah's 
face flushed crimson, and a thousand wel- 
comes shone in her dark eves, 

For no other inan living would her face 
have so changed and brightened. 
¢ On the previous day Sir Basil would not 
bave noticed it: now it struck him. 

“We are going down to the beach,’’ satd 
the Duchess. ‘Will you accompany us, Sir 
Basil? ° 

“With pleasure,’ he replied. “1 have 
been there once this morning, and very 


| beautiful the sea Jooks.”’ 
They strolled on to the yellow sands, 


where the waves rolled in briskly and broke 
into sheets of white foam, and sat down to 


watch the incoming tide. 


» it would be a different matter; | 


In one heart there was unutterable happi- 
ness: Leah had read something in’ Sir 
Basil's face that she had never seen there be- 
fore. 

In another heart there was unutterable 
perplexity ; for Sir Basil saw that the Crene- 
ral had not been mistaken. 

Reading all that passed now by the light 


| given by bis words, there was no doubt but 


that Leah loved him. 

“They are beginning to understand each 
other,” thought the Duciiess,as she listened 
to the two voices. “It is possible that it 
may all come right ip the end.” 

The two hours they spent that morning 
on the beach seemed to Leah to pass like 
two moments; and ‘her face grew so beau- 


tiful in her new-found happiness thet it 

dazed Sir Basil when he looked upon It. 
Her sister Hettie, her father, and all the 

horrors ot her past e were forgotten it in 


bright present. 
(TO BI 
—— @- 

WY ought never{o believe eyil of any one 
till we are coriain of j4L, , 
aay anything that in rude and displeasing, 
even ina joke; and we ought never bocarry 
§ )OMP fy [nF ; 


CONTINUED 


We ought not to 


| his 


“1 tell you what, Mary, I don't fancy that 
siniling, simooth-tongued young man of 
yours, und I never shall.” 


Still Doctor Mary Clarimont kept her 
temper. 

“Lam sorry, Aunt Jo,"" she said pleas- 
antly, “but I hope that you will eventually 
change vour mind.”’ 

“Ll used to keep a thread and needle store 
when | wasa young woan,’’ remarked 
Aunt Jo drily, “and I could tell the ring of 
a counterfeit coin when a customer taid it 
on the counter. 

“I could then, and I can now; and I tell 
you what, Mary, there's base metal about 

larry Marlow.”’ 

Doctor Mary bit her lip. 

“Perhaps. We will not discuss the sub- 
ject further, Aunt Jo,” she said, with quiet 
dignity. 

And the old lady said no inore. 

“Aunt Jo is wrong,’’ sail the pretty 
D. to herself. 

“Mary is making a fool 
Aunt Jo. 

Aldenbury wasa pretty manulacturing 
village, with a main street shaded by uin- 
brageous maples ;§and alittle way out of 
the village, the alimshouse, built and en- 
dowed by a certain snuggling sea captain, 
whose conscience had pricked 
latter days, raised their grey stone 
gables to the sky, and made a picturesque 
background to the landseape. 

Doctor Mary inde something of a sensa- 
tion at Aldenbury. 

Uptothistime all the resident M. D.'s 
had been snuffy old gentlemen with wigs, 
or pert young ones with eve-glasses, 

A beautiful young lady, who wrote = pre- 
scriptions and compounded = pills and po- 
tions, was a novelty in the town, and by no 
ineans a disagreeable one. 

People rather liked the idea, once they 
had convinced themselves that the lady 
doctor thoroughly understood herself and 
her pationts., 

And the poor old people at the alinshouse 
grew to love Doctor Mary, and listen with 
eager ears for the sound of hercarriage- 
wheels over the gravel drive which led up 
to the portico. : 

It wasa brilliant December day when 
the young physician stood in the neatly- 
carpeted reception-rooin, drawing on her 
fur gloves, previous to entering her neat 
phaeton once again, while she reiterated to 
the white-capped maid some directions re- 
specting old Ann Mudgyett’s rheumatisi, 
when the matron hurried in. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Doctor Clari- 
mont,” said she,*but I clean forgot the new 
old woman.” 


M. 


of herself,”’ said 


“The new old woman ?"’ repeated Doctor 
Mary, with a sinile 

‘That is,”’ explained Mrs. ¢ yu 

mye on CAING inf tit ‘ 
Soul, hnall-Dlina ind puiite Dal Wit! 
asthina. 

“Perhaps you'd better just see her before 
you go. 


So Doctor Mary went cheerfully into the 
jittle brick-paved room, with its white pal- 
Jet bed, cushioned rocking-chair, and 
peably-<drpped casement, where sat « poor 


a noble hus 
] 


him during | 


little shrivelled-up woman, wrapped ins 
faded shawl. 

She lookod timidly up, a8 Doctor 
caine in, from under the borders of her 


cap. 

“Pm a body, inixs,"”” said she, “and 
I'm sensible l'in nmking adeal of trouble 
in the world. 

‘But the Lord don't always tuke us,miss, 
when we'd like to go.”’ 

“This is the Doctor," said Mra, Cunning- 
hain. 

The litthle woman would have risen up to 
‘make a feeble curtsey, but Doctor Mary. 
| motioned her to keep her seat. 

“What is your name?’ said she plea- 
santly. 

‘Louise Marlow, miss."’ 

‘*Marlow? 

‘That is an unusual naine, isn’t it ?’' said 
Mary Clarimont, coloring in spite of her- 
self. °¢ 

“We're 
woman, 
asthina, 


“There ain't many of usin this) country. 
, lve agon, miss, in the law business,as any 
mother might well be proud of.” 
_ “A son,” echoed Mra. Cunningham, “and 
you in the almshouse ? " 

‘Not that it's his fault,"’ the old creature 
made haste to explain. 

“My son isto be married ton fine proud 
young lady, as is fit for any prince in all 
the land, and of course he can't be expected 
to burden himself with a helpless old wo- 
man like me, 

“He's say's [yn to write 
know how I get along, and 
anything, he'll try to see me. 

“T sewed carpets till the astnma got hold 
of me, and supported mnyself comfortably. 

‘*But of course I couldn't lay upanything 
for a rainy day—who could ? 

“And Harry couldn't help me, for he's 
getting ready to be married, poor lad. 

“So Tl went to Doctor Merton, and asked 
him did he kuow of any decent place where 
an old woman like me could end her days 
In peace, 

“And he gave mea card to come here, 
and some money to pay my traveling ex- 
penses—Heaven bless him !—and here I 
am.” 





English, iiss,’ said the old 
struggling bruvely with her 


and ‘et him 
if l'in sick or 


Mary Clarimont had listened quietly to 
the garrulous tale, but the color had varied 
in her cheek more than once as she stood 
there. 

‘Is vour son's name Harry Matlow?’ 
she said, slowly and thoughtfully. 

“Yes, miss, at your service,’’ suid the old 
woman, with aduck of her white-capped 
head, which was meant to do duty in place 
of Che impossible ye 9 

“Ishe like this?’ said Doctor Mary, tak- 
ing 4 photograph from her pocket. 

The old woinan, with trembling hands, 
fitted on her iron-rimmed spectacles, and 
looked atthe picture, uttering a little cry of 
| recognition, 

“Sure, tise, 
cried. 

“You're acquainted with him then?"’ 

“Somewhat,” said Doctor Mary, com- 

weedly, as she returned the photograph to 
Its place. 

“Perhaps you know the young lady my 
son is to marry?” 

“Yes, said Doctor Mary, writing some - 
| thing in her preseription book,“ have seen 
her.” 

“Perhaps, miss, faltered the old woinan, 
“vou would give her ny humble duty, and 
tell her IT would just like to look at her for 
| once, amd see what she is like. 
| “There's 1.0 fear of my troubling 
| miss, for Linean to end iny days here. 
“But PT would like to see her just once. 
“And if it wouldn't be asking too much, 


it's his own self,’’ she 


her, 


miss, Would you please write to my son, 
and tell hin where T am? 
| “Pam no seholar myself, and [I'm his 


mother, after all.”’ 
**T will write to hin,” 
quietly ; 


said Doctor Mary 
and so she went away. 

“T never see a lady doctor afore,’ said 
old Mrs. Marlow, with along sigh; ‘but 
she'sa pretty creetur, and it) seems good to 
have her around. To hope she ll come again 
meen. 

“You may be sure of that,’ said the ma 
tron brusquely. ‘Doctor Clarifneat ain't 
one to neglect poor people because they are 
poor.” 


That evening, Aunt Jo, frying crullers 
over the kitchen fire, was surprised by a 
visit from her neice, who came in, all 


wrapped up in furs, with her cheeks crim- 
soned with the frosty winter air. 

“Bless ef thisameétnever vou? sad 
Aunt Jo, peering over the rims of her spec- 
tacles. 

“1 drove over tosee you, Aunt Jo,”’ 
Mary, “to tell you that you were 
The metal was comnutertfeit.”’ 

“eh?” said Aunt Jo, mechanically ladling 
out the brown, curly crallers, although 
she did mot look at what she was doy. 

“LT have written to Harry Marlow, cancel- 


said 
right. 


ingour enygayement,” said) Doctor Mary 

calinly, albeit her voice faltered a little. 
“The man who will heartlessly let) his 

poorold imother go into an amhnshouse, 


inairitain 
husband tor any wo 


sooner than take the trouble to 
her, can be no. fit 
thiati. 


And then shi tal ! by tire. and 
“ee 


When s ! | 
TU | al hae r hie ul 

“You have dome 
she 

Old Mrs. Marlow died tha® winter in Al 
denbury Almsbouse, with her bead on Doc 
or Clarimont’s arin, apd never knew that 


ise 4DeaK 


iv aeant Jo 


well and wisely,’ said 
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her garrulous oon feasions had deprived her 
aon of his promined wife. 

And Mary mys, quietiy and resolutely 
that her prof minust be busband and 
home to her benceforward. 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TWICE MARRIED, 
‘MABEL MAY,"’ ETC 





CHAPTER XVI —([continven. } 

‘HE nat silent apd meditative, her face 
\ wearing astrangeair of retiection and 

, ) nature thought tor such girlish features. 

But it was not that lofiy thought which 

ve such noble, inteilectual expression to 

tarbara Grahain's youthful features; it was 
a doubting, perplexed air, which spoke of 
calculations and plans, and a weighing of 
advan and of fears, that fitted better to 
eight-and-thirty. than to eighteen. 
‘laudia was indeed atrue Italian, in the 
maturity of body and mind. 

She rose, and walked to the devenport 
that stood in the recess which alinost lorined 
another and sinallier room, where she wrote 
a few rapid lines. 

Then she rang ber bell tuiace, which ap- 
peared to be awigial for the young Swiss 
girl who waited on her to reply wo the suim- 
none. 

“Annette, you see this, said Claudia. 
“Let it reach him before the evening ; you 
will not fail?" 

“You can trust me, mademoiselle.”’ 

Nothing nore was said, andthe yirl left 
the room. 

Claudia seemed content now, and taking 
up a French novel that lay on the table 
near her, she sat down,and tLeygan to 
read. 

It was a tale of passion, of intrigue, of re- 
venyge, that suited her nature. 

Mrs. Ellis would scarcely have permitted 
its perusal, but it was long since Claudia 
would subinit to restriction in such tatters 
as those, and the lady was forced to submit 
in ininor points, so long as apparent 
obedience was given in those of imore im- 
portance, 

As Claudia read on, ber face glowed) and 

mled in girlish, ardent identification with 
its pictures of passion and  unserupulous 
daving; and when the volume was closed, 
her resolution, whatever it had been, seem- 
ed strengthened into calin) determination 
and fearleminens. 

The driving upof the sinall brougham 
recently added to their establishinent by 
Sidney Ashley, and the sharp ring at) the 
bell, announced Mrs. Ellis'’s return, and = in 
afew moments the lady entered the roonus, 

“My dear, has any one been here?” were 
her first words, with a half-alarimed look, 

“Yos—Mr. Ashley,’ was the repiv. 

“I did not inean biin,’’ said) Mrs, 
“] inean any stranger.” 

Claudia’s color espened, and she was 
forced pernaps to give the emibarrassinent 
anair of displeasure, 

“Preally aiine sphyox, to understand 
that you tmean only strangers when you say 
anyone, she repled: ‘nor would it) be 
very likely that T should see any strangers 
in your absence.” 

“No, of course,” assented Mrs. Ellis: 
“but T was really almost frightened, for a 
nan of inost remarkable appearance seemed 
to post pe coming trom the small gate, and 
stared sosignificantly and so keenly at the 
carriage, and atime, and then watched — it 
turn into the drive, that T really could net 
but think it something peculiar. 

“T shall inquire of the servants, for [am 
always rather timid in this tonely situation, 
which though it is certainly very charming, 
has ite disadvantages, and—" 

“Pray what was this alarming person 
like?" interrupted Claudia, with her face 
somewhat averted, 

Like!’ repeated Mrs. Ellis; ‘well, I 
am not very skilful at descriptions; still,he 
was very remarkable; but let me sit down, 
mv dear, for 1 am completely worn out. Tt 
in so hot, and T have had to talk se otiuels. 

Claudia arranged a seat with extraordin 
ary care for her chaperone, and even rang 
for refreshinents before she repeated her 
question. . 

When the lady was tully recovered she 
returned to the subject. 

“Then, was thisa very formidable-look- 
ing individual, iny dear Mrs, ellis?” asked 
(iaudia. 

“Well, scarcely formidable, my dear,” 
she replied; ‘but very repelling and = dis- 
agrecable, 

“His eves were deep-set and keen, with 
thick eye-brows, and his mouth was large 
and prominent. 

But it was the expression of his face that 
struck ine. 

“It was sosinister, so knowing, if I may 
use such a word, and his mouth seemed 
half-sneering as he looked at me. 

“Tamsure he knows something about 
the house, or has something ino his head 
whica is ominous, and LT shall give expecial 
directions to-night about the fastenings and 
yrounds,”’ 

Mrs. Ellis was an accoinphished and well- 
principled, but not 4 very strong-minded or 
courageous woman, «nd Claudia was proba- 
bly too accustomed t» ber alarins to take 
much notice of the familiar predictions of 
evil. 

Her interest in the terrific individual who 
had #0 iinpressed her guardian, appeared 
considerably weakened by the explanation, 
ana ra languid assent to the prudenes 
of ements, she lett Mra. Ellis to 
take a hor the morning's taturue. 

Perhaps, if the two ladies had been coin- 
mred iimpart » Claudia would have 

“pronoun 


Eh lis. 


far inore in need of re- 
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pose than her older and more demonstra 
tive companion. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
T was a beautiful night, and the lovely 
grounds of Ash Villa were bathed in 
the moon's soft silver-gilding beains, 
when a figure stole cautiously through the 
thiek shrubbery grove towards the spot 
where Sidney Ashley bad first caught sfylit 

of Claudia on the previous day. 
The intruder into these grounds could 


marcely be discerned in the thick, deep | 


shadows of the trees and shrubs, so care- 
fully did he keep his figure bent below all 
possibility of dise very; and it was only 
when he carefully looked round in all 


possible directions, through a natural win- | 


dow in an old ash tree, thathe ventured to 
emerge froin the shadows, and resuime, in 
some degree, his natural proportions. 





ne 


she said, hurriedly; “‘s0Tam to tee 

ae to Italy, away Srean all I care for and 
love, at the mercy of his daenns aunt. Oh 
Leonardo, what a prospect!’ 

The young man smiled, though she did 
not catch the smile as he bent over her. 

“My darling,” said he, “be patient, and 
listen to me. 


“It would be impossible for these stolen | 


ineetings to continue, and, still more, for 
ine to ask you to join your fate with imine, 
till I have a home to give you. ; 

“In after days, darling, when the rights 
that are now disputed shall be yielded up 
to ine, I shall have a position, worthy of my 
beautiful love, to offer her. . 

“But that unjust, mad will of my uncle's 


leaves ine at present in poverty and = ob- 


scurity.”’ ; 
“I do not comprehend, said Claudia, who 


had listened to*him dreamily. 


The moonbeaums, that now fell on him | 


with all the distinctness of day, revealed a 

reon widely diferent from the ominous 

ndividual deseribed ty Mra. Ellis, and yet 

a close observer would have detected some- 
thing that did not altogether inspire ceonfi- 
dence in the handsome face that thus re- 
vealed itself. 

It was a dark, rich complexion, evidently 
foreign from its peculiar brown hue, and 
the extreme blackness of the hair and 
glossy inoustache that covered the upper 
lip. . 

Perhaps the tace owed more than tight 


have been at first sight supposed to that) 


sane appendage, for the defect of the teat- 
ures lav evidently in the mouth, which was 
softened and hidden by the gracefully turn- 
ed and judiciously cropped covering. 

‘The eyes were staglike in their size and 
fullness, but still the expression was hardly 
satisfactory. 

There was a tender look, when the owner 
s> pleased, in those bright, dark depths; 
but the more habitual expression was rest- 
less and undecided, even to furtiveness ; 
and the eyebrows were perhaps a shade too 
thick, and too near together for a fran’ and 
pleasant contour, 

The figure was tall and slight, alimost to a 


fault, and there was a foreign-like. supplen- | 


ness in its lormiation that enabled him to 
twist and bend in all directions with the 
ease and quickness of an Tndian. 

He now looked eagerly and cautiously 


“LT am only certain that I have no alterna- 
tive except a marriage with Mr. Ashley.’ 

“And a poverty-struck, suffering ¢xist- 
ence, which would drive ine mad to drag 
you down to,” said the young man, sooth- 
ingly. 

“Dearest, vou have sense and courage 
worthy of my future bride, and you must 
summon allto your aid in this emerg- 
ency. 

Listen to me, and I will explain more 
fully my position. 

Son know that I am the son of the only 
sister of an Italian nobleinan of rank and 
fortune, who inarried aman ber equal in 
birth, but with an income slender even in 


ee 


Italy, and actual poverty in this rich land of | 


yours. 

“My uncle often gave liberal presents to 
iny mother,and charged himself with much 
of the expense of my edueation, both in 
Italy and in this country, where he had 
himself graduated when young. 

“But during iy last absence from home, 
both iny mother and uncle died; and when 
I returned, expecting to be his heir,I found 
that his estates and all buta paltry legacv 
were left to achildof whom I bad never 
heard,and whose very existence was doubt- 
ful. 

“If this child was not living, the estates 
were to revert to me; but tll that was 


| proved, they were to be held in’ trust, and 


round him, and when no object imet his | 


eves, either toalarnior to attract hit, he 
retained inthe same listening, expectant 
attitude for some toinutes, 

but by degrees the look of satisfaction 
which the imiuunity from diseovery had 
brought to his face, gave place to one of im- 
patience, and alimost anger, which deepen- 
ed and lowered as ininutes went on, till the 


pay off all incuinbrances on them. 

“Tmagine my astonishinent, my disap- 
pointinent, my Claudia, on hearing these 
facts!"’ 


“And where is the child ?"’ she asked, in a | 


| tone of greater interest than his tale had yet 


whele tace was dark and distigured by the 


rapidly increasing Vexation. 
“She surely does not mean to befool ine,” 


| he whispered to himself in the soft) Italian 


excited. 
“T know not,’ he replied. “It seems to 
have disappeared when young, and not a 


trace, that I can make out, exists of its 


fate. 

‘The mother is, I suppose, dead. 

“The servants who were then in the 
farnily only tell long tales of the beauty of 


| their lady, and the fondness she showed for 


tongue, that siniled bis musical voice, even | 
in that low whisper; “she dare not. trifle 


With me.” 

As the words eseaped him, a slight noise 
e1sught bis quick ear, and a light footfall, so 
light, So noisless, as to have detied a duller 


ear than the acute Italian's, was plamnly dis- | 


corned by hin, 
ile just rustied,the boughs near him, asa 


sortal signal for the new comer, and threw | 


back from the fall gush of the tmoonbeams 
that poured down on his face as he had un- 
consciously pressed) forward in’ his impa- 
Lietiee, 

A lew tnoiments brought the coming ftig- 


ure to his hiding-place, to his aris —panting 


trembling, breathless, 

Jt was the beautiful, graceful iorin of 
Claudia that he clasped to his very heart—it 
was her lovely lips which he pressed for a 
moment to lis own, 

“My own darling, my love, my life.’ he 
said, in bis soft, Italian, caressing accents, 
‘itis indeed worthy of you to give me this 
proof of your trusting love. To hardiy hop 
ed lo see Vou aualn so soon.” 

“Nay, you have searcely to thank me," 
she replied, witha touch of her imaitive 
pride, 

“T could not have done so rash, so bold a 
thing without strony reason, 

“Bat our last interview was so abruptly 
interrupted, and then Dhiad= such mews of 
iiportanee to give vou, that T felt assured | 
tight trast you.’ 

“Could vou doubt it?" le said. 

“Butiny love, inv own, what is it) vou 
have to tell? : 
“You look pale) and harassed. 
that rude tyraut has mot dared to 

you?” 

“He has told ine, what T knew before,” 
she replied, sadly; “thathe imeans to be 
his bride; and wiht is WOrse, lie savs that I 
ain to be taken from this home, this eonn- 
trv, to go to strange lands with a woman | 
dislike and fear. Ol Leonardo, what shall J 
do?” 

“Compose yourself, darling,’ he said, 
quickly. 

‘Tell me all this nian lias said, and what 
he proposes, 

“T will save you, depend on it, if it as) in 
the power of tian to do so.” 

Claudia rested half azainst the tree, halt 
on the arin that sull-encirecled her,and wait- 
ed tillhber breath had returned, and her 
heart had ceased its tauultuous beating. 

“Tt issoon told, Leonardo,” she replied ; 
‘and what is worse, Lean really complain 


Surely 
insult 


with little reason of wit Mr. Ashik y pro- 
poses. 

“He says | nuit t> see tet f th 
world, to know what tiv own heart and in 
clinations sav, betore I de ; Ah | } 
ardo, he Little ' ss 

“That vour heart has decided hae Ww his- 
pered, tenderly; ‘but goon, love, 


“And IL suspect that he does not wish me 
to appear in Eugland again, unless as his 


her child; but when it went, and where, 
they do not appear to have any idea.” 

“Then what have you ?” said Claudia, 

“T think T have some slight clue,’ he re- 
lied; “but scarcely what will bear deserib- 
lny, even to you, darling. 

“Sull, time must solve the wurystery, or 
cominon justice and law give me the pro- 
perty in possession till any claims should be 
tuade on it, and then, my love, we shall be 
rewarded for patience and prudence.” 

Claudia looked doubtingly at him. 

That cold philosophy sounded = strange 
doctrine for a lover's lips. 

“You think me cold and 
Claudia,’ he continued, 

“But I am too tree, too keep a lover, to 
risk your future happiness and safety for 
my selfish gratification. 

“It you doubt me, I can but endure the 
last bitter drop in my cup, and leave you to 
Inv more fortunate rival.” 

fe withdrew his arin from her as he 
spoke, but she clung to him, 

“Do not be so cruel, so hasty,”’ 


cautious, 


she said, 


| reproachfully. 


“Am not wishing, ain I not willing, to 
risk all “or you, and yet you would) aban- 
don tne? 

“Is this your love, Leonardo?” 

“You doubted me, Claudia,’’ said he; 
“vou doubt me still.” 

“Oh no,” she rephied : ‘but vou ean little 
yuess what vou condemn me to bear—what 
tay be the consequences of the advice you 
Eive. 


“I shall be at the merey of a proud, 


haughty Englishman on our travels, and | 
exposed to Mr. Ashley's apparently — | 
ri 


ous suit, till I shall be half-inaddene 
coinpliance, 

“Till saw you, Leonardo, I could man- 
age that proud man at my pleasure, and it 
Was alinost an amusement to try my power 
over him. : 

“But now it is so hard, so revolting, to 
seem even to entertain any words of love 
from another.” 

The young man clasped her 
him; it was notin him to hear unmoved 
such words from such beautiful lips. 

“Bat, for my sake, Claudia, you can bear 
it,’ he said, 

“Itisall important that you should re- 
Inain In your present home; be under your 
protectors till ny fate is decided, and for 
that purpose vou must gain time, inv dar- 
lito. j 

“And listen—a lover still—and I will be 
near vou in case of need. 

“IT hold a power over him that he dare 
not resist; but only in extreinity will I use 


into 


Claudia, 

‘It suits ine rather to make those I hate 
My Unconscious Instruments, than to de- 
’ n bv su:minary punishment of th: 
power ot serving me, 


“And now,can you trust vourself and me, 
inv love?’ 


Claudia Jooked wonderingly at him, and 


——— 


fondly to | 








her better and more f ae ae 
r ul feelj 
up —— a aes eelings rong 
“But, my ¢, you would 

| him, Leonardo?” said she. “Reineinber an 
_ has been generous and kind to me.” 
| Ly — wind I” he repeated 
| “Well, if you nk so, Claud 

deceived me—that is all.’’ > you have 
““Deceived you !’ she said, slowly. 
| Yes,” he = : Did you not tel} me 


| that he had lav his seeming neros. 
| ity on you for his own selfish en ?—that 
_ he has cultivated and fostered your growth 
| in all that is lovely in woman,as an m 


| sultan brings up bis slaves—that this glori- 

| ous beauty night be wasted on his palled 

| age? And you call that generosity, king. 
nesa, do you ?”’ 

| “He is not old, Leonardo,” said Claudia, 

witb a slight air of girlish pique in her tone. 

“I do not think he is forty.” 

‘‘More than twice your age, if it were 80,” 
said the young man. ‘But you are wron 
I know that he counts more years than t 
Claudia, However, in any case, he knows 
that he has no chance of ning one who 
would be eagerly contended for by crowds, 
unless he bound you to him ere you had the 
chance of comparing him with those more 
suited to you.” 

‘He is going to give me that chance,” she 
replied, as if some feminine contradiction 
or coguetry had induced her to defend her 
guardian from her lover's bitter invective, 

*“Yes,’’ said he, “and like all his seemi 
benefits, itis but in seeming. You will be 
| carried about like a child Sons one city to 
another, froin one sight to another, with 
| your ancient duenna always at your side, 
| till you would §be driven into this man’s 

urius from sheer weariness and desperation, 
| I see his schemes; but if you are so enam. 
ored ot him, Claudia, let it be so. I am two 
prone to contend with the wealthy Eng. 

ish a 

‘‘Leonardo, dear Leonardo, do not be so 
unjust!’ she cried, grasping the hand that 
he was withdrawing from her slender 
waist. ‘Have I not confessed how entirel 
] love you? Ain] not ready to sacrifice all 
tor you, though you yourself urge ine to en- 
dure the very love you blame ine for be- 
lieving ?"’ 

“That is it; that is the very pointon which 
| we differ,’ he replied eagerly. “You be- 
| lieve in—are grateful for his love. I tell 
you it is but the selfish, interested vanity of 
ainan whocraves what he is past all hope of 
obtaining, save by some such scheme as 
this. My own beautiful love, when shall I 
| teach you to hold yourself at your true value 
—wo see that it is he, not you, who ought to 
sue humbly and gratefully for the most 
wrecious boon that man could receive? 

You owe him nothing, Claudia, unless it be 
contem pt.”” 

The girl was silent; the natural pride and 
| vanity of her nature responded but too well 
to these assurances, 

She knew her own surpassing beauty; 
she had vet to learn that even such loveli- 
ness would be but a hazardous gift, when 
possessed by one as obscure, as nameless,as 
portionless as herself; and her lover's tone 
softened as he saw her submission. 

“You now believe ine?” he said; “vou do 
not surely distrust the words of one to 
whom you profess willingness to give your 
precious self! Think you that I would de- 
evive my cherished, my precious love, even 
for nv most earnest desire to secure her for 
myself? It would be poor, selfish love, 
| Claudia, that could act thus.”’ 
| Could an inexperienced girl of scarcely 
/ eighteen summers doubt such words as 
| those trom the lips of one to whom she had 
| already given her heart, and who possessed 
all that is most attractive in the eyes of 
women ? 

Clandia’s mute response was intelli,zible 
enough to the Italian, and in an instant he 
was pouring into her ear murmured but 
passionate vows of love and devotion and 
utter submission to her every caprice when 
once the great object of his lite was ob- 
tained. 

“Claudia, no queen shall be more huin- 
bly, more implicitly obeved, than my beau- 
tiful bride,’ be continued ; “and if I reverse 
the usual order oftnin sand claim obedience 
las the lover, which I wil return as the hus 
“band, remember that your reign will be far 
[more permanent than the fair tyrants of 
brief courtship.”’ 

Ciaudia siook her head, but the tnoon- 
beams revealed a tell-tale sinile and blush 
at the grateful prospect. , 

“Tuen it is agrees, uy precious, trusting 
darling?” he resumed. “And I may be 
bold enough to count on your aid— My 
say, your obedience—in tie plans whic) 
must be earried out before I can realize My 
full hopes?’ . 

It was a critical moment for Claudia— 
more critical, more momentous for herse 
and others. than she could possibly eo" 
ceive. 

Her fate, and that of those unknown wo 
her, trembled in the balance, while she 
paused to speak the word which would de- 
cide them. i 

The good genius was even yet striving 
| within her; the sense of the trust she aly 

reposing in an unknown, though font be 
loved stranger; the treachery which a 
contemplated to the benefactor lo whoms 
owed such years of kindness, of luxery 
and care, could not at once become dew 
within her. 

But the darker, deeper passion” 
lurked in that fair young bosom, were 
powerfully, more dangerously preset,” 
the claims of one who, though sag 
obeved, was*yet unloved; and the p 
prevailed. :, 

*“T will,’’ she whispered. 

“Even if you a re oe pond pres 
hend tiny object, or approve o ny sean: 
aonvenaliaiian it, ven will trust me ae, 
plicitiy as I trust you with my wee 
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werful rival?’ he continued. “May I 
foes for, depend on your confidence, 
dearest?” 

Again there was a slight pause, but the 
dark, passionate eyes that were bent on her, 
the warm grasp of the arm that encircled 
her, the tender tones of the rich voice, pre- 
yailed over lingering doubt and féar, and 
the decisive words were spoken—“] will.” 

“God bless you, my love, my beautiful, 

riess, precious love!” he said, in the 
a wassionate tones that spoke more irre- 
sistibly than the most vehement exclama- 
tions. “When I take my countess to the 
halls of iny ancestors,it shall be asthe un- 
disputed tnistress of myself and the fair do- 
main which will be wrested from the grasp 
of a——""_ He stopped, and changed_his in- 
tended sentence to—*will be onee anore in 
the hands of its lawful heir.”’ 

It was sweet to any woman to hear words 
like these, to feel the loving caress, to see, 
to know that so attractive, 80 young, 80 no- 
ble. was actually the slave of her unassisted, 
unknown beauty and tascination. 

This son of nobles, the heir of long-de- 
ascended estates, was at her feet, the lonely 
orphan, the homeless protege of charity 
from her early years. 

True, Sidney Ashley had chosen her, 
even asa child, for such a destiny. 

But then Sidney was the disappointed, 
discarded lover of a past generates. one on 
whoin her loveliness would give distinction 
rather than receive it. 

The Italian’s lessons were sown in a con- 
genial soil,and Claudia bad already learned 
her own value in all the outward gifts that 
the world admires, in all save fortune 
and rank, and she returned that passionate 
embrace, and once more reiterated the 
promise she had already given, ere they 
were compelled to tear themselves from 
each other with the prospect of one,and only 
one more such meeting, ere she left her 
present home. 

The risks were too great for them to ven- 
ture on the temporary happiness of such 
blissful hours, save for the necessary and 
tinal arrangements ere their long parting. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


HLEN the Italian was once inore clear 
from the dangerous vicinity of the 
villa, he walked slowlyand thought- 

fully along the quiet, deserted road that led 
to the nearest vi a 

He appeared perfect Cevoid of any appre- 
hension in the solitude of that quiet still- 
ness, either from the absence of any posses- 
sions which could tempt any violence, or 
from the reckless bravery and habitual sel f- 
defence to which his countrymen are in- 
ured by long habit. 

The hour was late— midnight; and 
vet he did not hasten his pace, but saun- 
tered idly and deliberately in the summer 
warinth that recalled the balmy softness of 
his own sunny land. 

His face was difficult to read, for his dark 
eyes ind complexion betrayed less easily 
the emotions and mood of the possessor than 
do the nore sanguine skins and open coun- 
tenences of our own countrymen. 


However, Leonardo was scarcely one to 


presume on the triumph he had gained over | 


a loving, inexperienced girl, whom he 
knew full well had nothing but the tempta- 


tion and oarne poees of wealth and 
position to allure her from his influence. 


Still, he was young, and an Italian, and | 


next to ambition and revenge, caine love 
and admiration of beauty in his impassion- 
ed nature, and he could searcely fail to ex- 
ult over the vietory he had thus gained. 

And there were other advantages belong- 
ing to that victory that were more substant- 
ial, :10re lasting, than the mere power over 
a lovely and passionate girl. 

The promise she had made not only se- 
cured his hold over Sidney Ashley, but 
would probably aid him most effectually in 
the one great object of his life. 

It is nore often thus, than we believe, in 
this invsterious inaze, this tangled labyrinth 
of huinan life. 

One path, one thread, is so intimately 
blended with another, that we scarcel 
know to which point in our destiny each 
leads, which clue to our actions we hold in 
the blind grasp. 

Leonardo walked slowly on, with this 
look of satisfied, yet .ot exulting reflec- 
tion, on his features, till he somal tas end 
of the private road, or rather wide lane, 
that led to the village; then he looked back 
fora minute or two on_ the lovel ful 
valley that lay beneath the little hill on 
which he then stood, and which still looked 
80 cali, so fair-like in the flood of silver 
light that was now rapidly fading from its 
eflulgenve. 

He had an artist's eye for beauty in na- 
ture, and he stood in admiring thoughtful- 
ness for a few moments, and a look of nore 
real and gentle truth came over his face 
than had yet visited it even during bis inost 
lover-like rhapsodies in that romantic ineet- 
Ing with his betrothed. 

je could adimir sucha prospect as that 
with no mixture of baser feelings or pur- 
poses, and it was thus that his eyes grew 
softer, and as he gazed a more placid calin- 
ness relaxed the tirinly-set mouti and con- 
tracted brow. 

But the ennobling influence of the scene 


was but for a moment, the next instant an- | 


other agent was at work, and one yet more 
unexpected and foreign to his foriner 


Verie than that sudden flash of softening 
adiniration. 
A hand was laid on his arm, and a voice 
SAI In alow br by lbeans gentie 
Sper ‘so )) well] met at this ute 


ae 


Che young man started,and looked fierce- 
'y round at the speaxer with an involun- 
lary grasp oi nis li‘e-preserver, which was 
the most dangerous weapon-.bat English 


re- | 


by suspicious eyes. 

It was the man whom we have known as 
Jonas Bowen, the ‘insulter of Barbara 
Graham, the counsellor agent of Madame 
Dupont. 

“I called at your lodgings,” said the man 
coolly, “and found ao geen me out. ; 

“So I gussed pretty sharply where you 
were gone, and that you inight be rather 
late in your return. 

“So, as they did not seem inclined to let 
me wait for you, I just trotted along till 1 
met yvou.”’ 

“And, pray, by what right do you thusact 
as ASpy ON Iny Movements?” interroga 
the Italian, sharply. ou 

“And may I ask also by what process of 
reasoning or canning you inanaged to infer 
that I walked in this direction, when I 
lef my own residence?” 

“Oh, it is not my way to show all my 
cards even toa partner in the game,” re- 
plied the man, laughing. 

“Besides, it takes up most unnecessary 
time to enter on all these details before we 
cone to the real point at issue. 

“What wise men like you and I want to 
settle, is the grand question—can we be of 
use to each other, and are we bound by the 
ante ie of mutual interest and mutual dan- 
ger 

“There's the 
rub.”’ 

“Excuse me,Mr. Bowen,” said Leonardo 
who had by this time fully recovered him- 
self, “but I rather differ from you in your 
premises, though not in your inference. Or, 
to make the inatter more plain, I would in- 
form you, in a very few words, that I aim 
perfectly willing and ready to enter into 
stipulated arrangements—to make a fair and 
open compact as to our knowledge of events 
and persons mutually affecting our in- 
terests, and the use we way make of that 
» knowled e. 

‘But I beg to differ altogether from the 
proposition that you are at liberty to act as 
A Spy On Iny Movements, and to lodge ine 
at any time or place that may seein fitting to 
you. 

“That I will neither agree to nor endure, 
if I tind you guilty of such conduct.” 

Jonas laughed in the most provokingly 
indifferent style possible. 

“Tis wonderful how you young sprigs 
deceive yourselves, and what very little 
knowledge ofthe world you seem to have,” 
he remarked, coolly. 

“Now, I ask you, in the name of common 
sense, how you can expect me to be useful 
to you if I have not those instincts which 
induce me to find out your movements,and 
imagine the reason for them; and, more- 
over, what possible advantage can you ex- 

fromm iny co-operation, if we are not 
rank and candid with each other as to what 
we do and expect? 

‘Remember, signor, that I know far 
wore than you do, and also, that your plans 
can be far more benefited by my assistance 
than mine can by yours. 

“Indeed, I tell you plainly that Iam not 
at all sure that I shall not rather lose than 
gain by serving you, unless you are exceed- 
ingly liberal in your terins.”’ 

“T don’t understand you,’’said the Italian 
| witha somewhat subdued air. 
| “Why and how should you lose, when I 
| have promised youa handsome reward, as 
| soon as I have regained my rights ?”’ 

*] tell you,” replied the man. ‘First, I 
hold the clue, unless I am much deceived, 
to the information you want; next, it) that 
should prove successful, it will need most 
skilful management to prevent your utter 
ruin; and, lastly, because I have the = cer- 
tainty of aliberal and = permanent reward 
| from one whoin nature and interest will 

make far more generous than myself.” 
| Leonardo frowned heavily, then he alter- 
ed his mnind, and fairly laughed. 

“And pray, why do you detest this open- 
hearted friend of yours?” he asked. “That 
is no business of yours, signor,’’ replied 
Jonas. 

“Well, there's justice in that, and I'm al- 
ways reasonable,” said Jonas, laughing 

ain. 

“But still, lean'’t consent to trust you 
| with my secrets so early in the affair; but I 
| will give you this much satisfaction. 
| “The reason that I abandon the person in 
| question is precisely this: I think she 
| Teen not exactly know whats good for her 
own interests; besides, her wishes and 
fancies will scarcely agree with another lit- 
tle affair of inine that you know something 
of. 
“And lastly, I believe IT can so manage 
maiters that her interest and yours may not 
be so completely opposed as you might 
imagine, only she must be kept in ignor- 
ance of your very existence till it suits me 
to tell her.” 

“And pray who may this wonderful 
male be?” asked the Italian, doubtingly. 

“One that, untessT am much deceived, 
will some day be more intimately known to 
you,” replied Jonas, smiling grimly. 

“Miss Sabine ! Claudia Sabine!"’ exelaim- 
ed the Italian, thrown off his guard for once 
in his lile. 


rub, signor, there’s the 





| 


fe- 





amused laugh. 

“See how prone we are to fancy every- 
body is thinking ot the dear angel we are 
in love with!’ he said,provokingly. “Well, 
well, never inind, sizgnor. I've been the 
saine in iny day, and I've not quite done 
with it yet.” 


| 
| 


Leonardo had turned pale with passion as 
the man Spork‘ then the hot blood rushed 
into bis face, ana raised his heavy life- 
presery sudden me 
of the ar tnat Ww 11d Rave silenced , 
scoffing Jonas forever had It descended on 


his bead,but he start daside with an agility 
not to have been expected at his years and 
the heaviness of his set frauye. 


customs permitted him to carry unnoticed | 


Jonas fairly laughed, 4 real, genuine, | 


7. 


| 
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“Hands off,signor,or you may look in the 
sea for your cousin, or your tortune either!” 
he exclaimed. ‘Another such of 
your hand, or look in your face as that, mas- 
ter, and, I promise you, you will repent it 
to the last day of your life, and maybe that 
| would not be a very long one either." 

“You are enough to drive a man to make 
your lite a pretty short one,” said the Italian, 
turning sullenly and darkly away. “ 
member, if vou drive a desperate inan too 
far, you may chance to have no time to re- 
pent 't. I’ve hot blood in me, and it is not 
cooled by age yet, whatever adversity may 
do to keep it within bounds.”’ 

“I know that about as well as you can tell 
me,” returned Jonas; ‘and as we are likel 
to havea «1 deal to dagwith each other, 
think it will be as well for us to understand 
the terins on which we must bein our little 
transactions. Now it stands thus—you are 
young, handsome, nobly born, and poor; I 
am middle-aged, and with no nsions 
to any but commonly respectable birth ; but 
mark you, signor, I have pride as well as 
you, and, what is more, I ve that know- 
ledge that is worth to you all the birth, and 
youth, and bandsome looks in the world, 
and I won't brook insults, nor contempt, 
nor any airs whatever from you. If you are 
civil to me, I'll treat you differently ; if vou 
are not, you'll chance to get something from 
me that will make your Blood go up to boil- 
ing point, and then down again with a ven- 
geance, when you find you have tnissed the 
only chance ot getting your points,”’ 

Leonardo had walked irregularly on as 
the man spoke, now taking long, quick,iim- 
patient strides, now stopping for a inoment, 
and then resuming his course more slowly 
and steadily. 

By the time Jonas had finished, the two 
stood at the gate of a detached house, or 
rather large cottage, standing a little back 
from the inain road, and with a dim light in 
one of the windows to mark its position. 

Here they paused for a moment. 

Jonas seemed inclined to proceed without 
attempting to enter the little garden, but 
Leonardo laid his hand firmly on his arm. 

“You wili come with me,”’ he said. 

“Is it to be peace or war?’’ asked Jonas, 
firmly. “I will stand nononsense. It don’t 
suit my digestion, signor, be put about 
like this,” 

Certainly,to judge from his quiet imimov- 
able face,there was little fear of his ever be- 
ing too much agitated for bis health and 
safety. 

Leonardo hesitated; his haughty spirit 
and his interest contended fiercely for the 
Inastery. 

“Come, I can't wait all night,’’ said the 
| man, trying to free his arin from the 
Italian’s grasp. “Make up your mind,man, 
and [ have done with it. "Tis only counmon 
civility and respect I want, and you'll get 
pretty heavy payment for it, I guess." 

Leonardo was young; but his character 
had been early schooled by adversity, and 
he could “bide his time,” even if it did not 
suit him to relinquish any scheme of re- 
venge, 

His tace cleared suddenly, like # suminer 
sky, andthe hand Ire had laid on the man's 
arin Was Withdrawn and freely extended to 
him. 

“As you will, Jonas,” he said. “I may 
perhaps have appeared haughty and un- 
inindtul of the service you can render me, 
but you can hardly understand that adver- 
sity often increases pride, instead of lower- 
ing it. But, as you say, let there be peace 
between us.”’ 

“All right,’’ said Jonas, coolly. “IT know 
how to treat a gentleman when he behaves 
like one; and you'll see that Tin your best 
friend, if you'll be frank with me.” 

The two now entered the cottage, and 
Leonardo opened the door to the right of the 
| little hall, where the little lainp was burn- 
ing that had been seen from the road, 

[PO BE CONTINUED. | 
——_>_-?- 
RESPECTABILITY.—W hat constitutes re- 





uine virtue?) Tobe respectable isto be 
worthy of respect; and he deserves respect 
who has most virtue, The huinblest man 
who bravely docs his duty is more worthy 


the covetous millionaire among his money- 
bags, or the arrogant maser | upon his 
throne. The fine lady who backbites her 
neighbor is less worthy of respect than an 
| honest washer-woiman. The profligete man 





| 
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Scientific and Usefui. 

CONDENSED UGRares.—iIn Italy, a new 
industry has arisen in the production of 
condensed uice, after the pattern of 
condensed milk. The juice, is evaporated 
ina vacuum untill it assumes the 
appearance of toffee, and is reduced to one 
tenth of its foriner bulk. By carefa! atten- 
tion to teinperature, it retains all its fruit 
acid and gtape-sugar, and also those min- 
eral components which are believed to ex- 
ercise great influence in forming the qualli- 
ties of wine. 

Evectric Heap-Lront.— The expert 
ment of using an electric lamp in place of 
the head-light of a locomotive has been 
made on a railway in Austria, and the re 
sults are said to have been satisfactory. The 
difficulty encountered in previous experi. 
inents was that, on account of the sensitive 
nature of the lamp, it could not stand the 
constant jarring of the- locomotive. The 
lam successfully employed was devised 
npecially for the purpose, ond gave a steady 
tight, illuminating the track fora distance 
of five hundred yards, and bringing out the 
color of signals with great clearness. 

SUBMARINE Divino.—A new attachinent 
for the armor of the subimnarine diver has 
been devised by an lishinan, which cun- 
sists of the com on of oxygen into 
tanks which are strapped upon the arimor, 
The carbolic acid of the breath is removed 
by ineans of caustic potash, and a fresh sup- 
ply of oxygen takes the cacy of that used 
up by breathing. The diver is, of cou 
entirely independent of the surface, an 
can walk abont as inuch at bis ease as it is 
possible beneath the surface of the water 
weighled by the usual aimouut of lead 
necessary to Keep him subsmnerged. 

DURABILITY OF STONE.— A serios of ex- 
aminations has recently been made relative 
the durability, under heat, of different 
kinds of granite, sandstone, limestone, mar- 
ble, conglomerate, slate, soapstone, and 
artificial stone. It appears, from the results 
that granite began to yield at a temperature 
of between 700 and 800 degrees; it became 
cracked between 800 and 900; generally 
cracked between 800 and 950; and was 
made worthless by, or before reaching a 
temperature of 1,000 degrees. Sandstones 
showed a greater power of endurance, mas- 
sive limnestones still greater and inarbles 
the greatest, while congloinerates seem to 
have been ainong the weakest stones. The 
least absorbent and the most so, of the 
granites, were equally the granites most de- 
structible by heat. 

CoLor In FLoweErs.—Sir John Lubbock 
has recently described some curious ex peri- 
ments bearing on the preference for certain 
colors exhibited by bees, and having refer- 
ence to the important port which they play 
in removing pollen from one flower to 
another. He placed on a lawn smali pieces 
of differently colored poper, each paper 
having upon it drops of honey. By this 
means he found, after many observations, 
that the bees seemed to prefer blue to any 
other tint. This is acurious result, seeing 
that they have so inuch to do with the 
origin of flowers, blue flowers being more 
rarely found than those of any other color. 

© ee 


Farm and arden. 


Pink Stu M ps.—Pine stumps tnay be more 
profitably removed by blasting with dyna- 
nite than by astump-puller. A large pine 


| stuinp-puller requires very great force to be 


spectability—money, sucial position, or gen- | 


pulled out of the ground, but it 1s easily torn 
to pieces and thrown out by two ww four 
ounces of dynamite. 

VERMIN.—A sharp lookout must be kept 
for vermin in the fowl-house and in the 
— of broods these days. Use carbolic 
acid, or dilute sulphuric acid, or coal-oil,ancé 
whitewash freely and thoroughly. There is 
no sort of use in allowing lice to torment 
and prey upon ed (nag! bgp they will do 
it it not prevented by the proper fmneans. 

BreEs.— Two or three hives of bees can be 


| kept as well as not on every farm, and with 


of respect, is nore truly respectable, than | 


| though he may roll in money, is often not | 


really as respectable as the shoe-black who 
cleans boots. That which exalts ‘the 
world” exalts the one and despises the other 
but it does not make them respectable ac- 
cording to the real meaning of that word, 
Their respectability is but a hallow sham, 
asthey themselves frequently feel and 
those who worship them bow down to a 
fetish, a thing of feathers and tinsel, The 
eeltish, idle drone, who wastes time in his 
| own gratification, and dissipates the fortune 
| ot his progeny, is net and cannot be respec- 
‘table; but the hard-working, selfalenying 
father,who wears out his life w bring up his 
children,is even though he be but a day la- 


borer. The creed which exaltsa tnan in pro- | 


portion to the contents of his money-bags is 
a false one. 

The coarse, brutish, knavish, profligate, 
criminal—in short, all of their duty to theim- 
selves and their fellow-imen—are those who 
are not respectable; and this is whether 
they arerich or poor, While those who 


live honestly, and strive t» do what they 
can, constitute reality the respectahbie 
class, irrespective of the fact whether they 
th s yer forks or Stee pens 
6% | a 
— ° oo 
[He happmess of life depends on the reg 
ular prosecution of sone laudable ee 
or calling which engages, helps and enliv- 


ens all our powers, 


the present progress of bee-keeping a —— 
quantity of good extracted honey can be 
procured at noexpense, except for starting. 
Vith movable frames and «a smoker, bees 
are astractable as chickens, and comb foun- 
dation canbe bought and piaced in the hive 
and the Ne can go right to work. 
Winter ‘FLoweERrs.—It seetns too early 
to talk about next winter's house-plants,but 
the sooner youwegin to prepare the dirt for 
potting your winter flowers the better. Get 


| a bucket or basket full of rich woods earth. 


Mix with it an equal quantity of good strong 
inanure,and compost the tnixture with loan 
and sand, Turn the mass several times, at 
intervals of a month or two, and by early 
fall you will have an admirable article tor 
house-plants. Pass the dirt through a sieve 
in order to remove the luinps. Be careful 
to avoid the presence of too much clay,which 
makes the soil inthe pots hard and impervi- 
ous lo water. 

WATERING PLANTS.—U nless one has an 
abundantsupply of water so that its use, 
when once begun, can be continued, it is 
better, as a general thing, to not water at 
all. Inthe drouth which we so generally 
have this month, a mere sprinklihg of the 
leaves is worse than no watering at all. 
Still, we all may have in the vegetable «as 
well asin the flower garden certain plants 
like favor. In 


that we would to such 
cases, instead of watering the plant, the 
water should be applied two the sol iraw 
t earth away froin the plants, fortning a 
sort f asin around Db, soem pour 


on water gradually,and let i¢soak in around 
the roots. Afterwards.getarn the removed 
dry earth to its place, amd this will act asa 


| mmulch w keep the roots moist, 
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THE QUALITY OF Lov 

To have been in love at least once is an 

incident in everyone's experiénce, Some 


might contess to frequent occasions of the 
We need not quarrel with this ten 
dency of our nature It indicates, 
rate, a natural and healthy interest on the 
part of young people in their fellow) men 
and women. Nay, it more, for it 
proves the eaistence in their minds of ideals 
transcending the daily rou 
tine. For in most cases of this kind it is 
the ideal rather than the actual which is 
Barbara—tascinating, graceful, an 
gelic; and Thomas—manly, handsome, cour- 
ageous—are not precisely the Barbara 
Thomas known to their parents and bro 
thers and sisters. They are 
added bhato created by aflection 
clothes Barbara with th: 
own fancy; Barbara makes Thy 
tras figure of her day-dreams. They be 


sort 


does 


of some sort, 


loved. 
and 
these with an 
Thomas 
creations of his 


mas the cen 


come ts eh eyes the Barbara and 
the Thomas wh a to be, or might 
be 


Thus far while the young. people Wor: 


- 


s@, be happy with me?’ 


Additions may be made to clubs at | consenting to marry me ¢ 


OUR | 


i sensible, all 
| There is reconciliation, 


| which the lovers have now made. 
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ship their ideals, their love is unselfish 
‘enough. In the actual, however, it is un. 
happily less so. When Barbara and Thomas 


tious friends begin to describe them as “aw 
ful spoony"’—then the worshipping or giv 
ing stage has reached its limits, and the ex. 
pectant or demanding era has set in. 
ther of them is any longer satisfied with an 
ideal to worship—they want an actual to 
possess. How can life to one be happy 
without the other? they wonder; 
ther asks very earnestly, ‘“‘Will the other 
Barbara does not in- 
quire of her soul, “Do I love him?’ but 
rather her wonderment is, ‘‘Does he love 
me?’ Thomas asks not. “Can I make her 
happy 7" bat ‘“‘Wiil «he make me happy by 
Thomas wants 


come to a closer intimacy—when they walk | 
and talk and sigh together, and their face- 
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siderations. 





No other country ever yethad | number in the naval service is 4,600 off. 


such a human tide of ready-made laboring cers, 16,500 subordina.e officers, and 59,120 
muscle poured into it, and it is doubtful | men, besides 19,358 in the navy establish. 
| ments. The armed force of the British 


whether this country, great as it is, can con- 
tinue to endure such a strain. 
evidently at hand when the immigrant | 


| question will be the salient point. 


| 
Nei- 


but nei- | 


frequent moonlight walks and frequent con- | 
' with Him from whose hands it came. 


_ has no objection to jewelry, nicknacks and 


desacensions from Barbara; she, in her turn, 


excursions into the country at his expense 


Failure in these respects on either side has | 
is no immortality, if all spiritual calculation 


now become a grievance. Concessions have 
given way toclaims. Each demands of the 


other as much time and attention as possi- 


| ble, and would regard as blasphemy any 


suggestion of other interests or 
which might claim a share 

By and by each discovers that the other's 
affection is not wholly self devoted, but is 
rather, in part at self. 
Barbara is too wilful; Thomas too exacting 
All the whims cannot possibly be gratitied, 
nor the increasing satisfied, s« 
there is a quarrel, One or the 


concerns 


least. devotion to 


demands 


other will 


not —indeed, cannot—concede all) TIuman 


pature asserts itself at Jast, ‘“Ilow un 
kind" “How heartless ' She does not 
love me" “He has ceased to care for 
me''’ What now has eitherto live for? 
Suicide suggests itself, but somehow does 
not get itselt executed. Perhaps the water 
is tow Cold, or purpose evaporates in ‘think 


ing about it.’ There is even suspicion. A 
dreadful thought ' It és 
The catastrophe is Inerely the re 
ertshed— the 
itselt off 
It is the hecessary protest—if vou 
would be loved by me, you must) love me 
for myself, and not for my cupboard 

By and by, if Barbara and Thomas are 
the trouble vanishes away. 
with kisses and su 
-andalthough the trial while 
it lasted was bitter, it has served a 


rival ' however, 
Hot se, 
fusal of human nature to be 
failure of a spurious love to pass 


as seal 


perior regard 
good 
Fach has learned that to grasp 
all and concede nothing is unjust, and that 
injustice defeats itself. The existence of 
duties as well as and that without 
the performance of the duties there can be 
no rights, are_ the 


purpose 


rights, 


discoveries 
Perhaps 
In some Way or other, 
the greatest joy is in bestowing, and not in 
accepting. ‘‘It is more blessed to give than 
to receive 


beneficent 


they even learn that, 


— <— <a 
SANCTOUMW CHAT. 
thinks 
passed for the 


A MicHIGAN 
should be 


pet per that a law 


protection of 


} snakes, saying that they keep away or de 


| 


| 


| be turned 


stroy rats and mice, 


and dono hari 


Iv is sugyested that the wire fences which 
bound a multitude of Western farms might 
into telephone connections at 
sinall cost, to the great social advantage of 


lonely wives whose husbands are away from 


morning until night. 


at any | 


Soup powders are among the new inven. 
lions of the table, growing out of war sup- 
ples and Arctic preparations. To carry a 
small tureen full of soup on a pic-nic 
in a small tin-box, that needs only hot water 
and salt to furnish it for the table, is a 
useful discovery. 

THe latest novelty is ‘Faith Healing." 
There is a Sanitarium established in Lon- 
don for the purpose of effecting cures solely 
by means of faith. The physician is a doc 
tor of divinity. We are told that in this in- 
stitute been 
members 
of the medical profession as incurables have 
throu 


numbers of persons who have 
pronounced by the most learned 


ghthisagency of faith, have been cured 


Tae arriva! of near! 
luring the jast fiscal year—an increase of 
near!y 200,000 over the influx of the previ 
is 9 matter sucgesting grye con 


y 500,000 immigrants 


Ove yen 


} of the 


| statuary about the Capitol. 


of oxvgen 


Dr. Coatmers says: The litle that I | 
have seen inthe world, and know of the | 
history of mankind, teaches me to look | 
upon their errors in sorrow—not in anger. 


When I take the history of one poor heart | ment. 


The time is | Empire comprises a permanent army with 


its reserve, the Indian army, and, for home 
| defence, the militia with its reserve, the 
volunteers and the yeomanry. The sys- 
_ tem adopted in the regular army differs 
from that of other European States, in that 
service therein is not compulsory, its 
strength being kept up by voluntary enlist- 
By drawing upon all the various or- 


that has sinned and suffered, and represent | ganizations in time of war or invasivn, an 
to myself the struggles and temptations it | army of 697,894 men with 26,675 officers, 
passed through—the brief pulsations of | and 49, 489 naan be put into the field. 


joy, the tears of regret, the feebleness of 
purpose, the scorn of the world that has lit- 
tle charity, the desolation of the soul's sanc 
tuary, and threatening voices within, hap- 
pincess gone, I would leave the erring soul 


— 


| 


| 


A DRESSMAKER otmined into the Leeds 
Dispensary, ia England, was found to have 
a distinct blue hne on her gums, with simul- 


taneous symptoms, such as a furred tongue, 


| inflammation of the lips, and a general de- 


bility—-all signs pointing to the probability 


Asken from this world’s standpoint if | of poisoning by lead. The doctor in at- 


there is no life beyond the grave, if there 
is to end here, why, then the mighty work 
of God is to end in nothingness. But if this 
is only a state of infancy, only the educa- 
tion for eternity in which the soul is to gain 
its wisdom and experience for higher work, 
then to ask why anyone is taken from us is 
just as absurd as to question why the tree 
of the forest has its first training in the nur 
sery garden. This is but the nursery ground 
from which we will be transplanted into the 
great forest of God's eternal universe. 

THe reforms which have been carried out 
during the Jast quarter of a century in the 
Russian army have accompanied by 
tvonsiderable increase in the 
ments and the maintenance of the individ 
ual soldier. In 1854, for instance, the ra- 
tions of a Russian soldier cost on an aver- 
ave less than $20, while in INS81 the cost is 
set down at mere than @45. The equipment 
infantry soldier cost, 


heen 


cost of equip 


. » | 
exclusive of 





his arms and knapsack, about 812 in 1856, 
while at the present time the cost is over 
#18. The weight carried by the Russian | 


soldier has been reduced from 75 pounds to 
62, although he is provided with 83. car- 
tridges instead of 60. and carries a new 
water-bottle, weighing 24 pounds. 

Tue barbarian is abroad at Washington, 
and delights, after his fashion, to deface the 
As the result 
of the operations of this creature, the co- 
lossal statue of Washington, which rests 


upon a pedestal on the east front of the 
building, is minusa big toe. The Indian 
woman in the Columbus group, under the 
central portico, not long ago was dis- 


figured by the breaking off of two of the 
fingers of the lef{ hand. The broken fin- 
gers were replaced, but now the right hand 
is minus a finger. One of the busts in 
Statuary Hall has a portion of the lapel of 
the coat broken off. The statue 
also under the eastern central portico, has 
been mutilated by the destruction of the 
olive branch and the wanton amputation of 
right foot. The 
and the 


of Peace, 


the toes on the 
to be 


stutnes are 


re stored, Capitol police in 
number, 


creased in 


A pRoMINENT Lond®n paper says: ‘“‘Ner 
vous diseases abd weaknesses increase in a 
country as the population comes to live on 
the flesh of the wamn-blooded animals. 
This ts a point to which attention has not 
been adequately directed. *Meat'’—using 
that term in its popular sense—is highly 
stimulating, and supplies proportionally 
more exciting than actually nourishing pa- 
bulum to the nervous system. The meat- 
eater lives at high pressure, and is, or ought 
to be, a particularly active organism, like a 
predatory animal, always on the alert, walk- 
ing rapidly, and consuming large quantities 
In practice, we find that the 
meat-eater does not live upto the level of 
his food; and asa consequence, he cannot, 
or does not, take in enough OXygen to sat- 


isfy the exigencies of his mode of life. 
if not most, of the 
ills to which highly civilized and luxurious 


meat-eating Classes are 


Thereupon follow many 
lialyle 


, “ 
TH} Dritish navy the largest in the 


| sddle 
1 120 sailing ships; 115 


world nsists of ? iron-clad 360) 
ak SCTE W Vesaecis | 
war ships now being in commission in dif- 
Of the jron-clads 
Of more than 10,000 fons each 


: ’ : +} = > 
ferent stations five are 


The tots} 


‘crop in the West, 


corn is below an average crop, 


tendance on her for some time failed to dis- 
cover the source,and was beginning tothink 
the blue line had been caused in some other 
way, when he accidentally learned from a 
merchant that silken thread, being sold by 
weight, and not by length, is sometimes 
adulterated with sugar of lead. He then 
questioned the patient, and she informed 
him that it had been a common practice 
with her, when at work, to hold silk,as well 
a#other kinds of thread, in her mouth, and 
that she had done this the more readily with 
silk, inasmuch as it often had a sweet taste. 
This characteristic is a sure indication of the 
presence of lead, and all thread possessing 
it should either be rejected or used with 
caution. It will be found that the silk thread 
of the best makers is tasteless, whereas some 
inferior threads are sweet. 


THosg tons of gold which this country 
has been recently sending abroad are liable 
to be returned in a few months, when the 
harvesting of the crops in the West and 
South is completed. The additional reports 
that are being received show that the wea- 
ther is continuing to favor the great corn 
and the cotton in the 
South. The recent inundations have re- 
tarded these crops in Louisiana, but in Texas 
an abundant yield of both is fast ripening. 
In the Western States the prospects are very 
flattering, In Dakota corn is very well ad- 
vanced, and a crop exceeding that of any 
previous year is looked for. The acreage 
of oats, barley, and rye has been greatly 
increased in Wisconsin, and all are in very 
good condition. The wheat crop of Kan- 
sas, which is being rapidly harvested, turns 
out to be an exceedingly good one, both in 
quality and quantity. In Minnesota the 
acreage of corn, barley, and rye, is nearly 
double that ot last year, while wheat is ten 
per cent. In southern Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Ohio, wheat is yielding between 
twenty and twenty-five bushels to the acre, 
with oats 
ead hay turning out ‘argely. It certainly 
looks as though the cost of living ought to 
be reduced some the coming fall. 


less. 


THE Moslem looks upon woman as an in- 
ferior being, unfit to advise him or to share 
in his pleasures anc sorrows. The higher 
the rank of the Tunisian lady, the less she 
will be seen on the streets and at bazaars. 
As a rule, only women of the lowest order, 
beggars, and the wives of the poor country 
Bedouins, are seen in the streets, and even 
these cover their faces with .their bands 
whenever they meet a European. The 
chamberlain of an ex-grand vizier gave me 
some curious information on this subject. 
The Pasha’s wife was taken sick with the 
small-pox. A European physician was 
called; guarded by two eunuchs he was 


| permitted to enter the chamber of the lady. 


Curtains concealed the bed. The physi- 
cian insisted upon seeing the face of the suf- 
fering woman, but the eunuch refused, giv- 
ing to the doctora description of her face. 
When the doctor asked to see her tongue, 
her face was covered with acloth in which 
a small hole was cut; through this opening 
the sick woman showed her tongue. When 
the physician felt her pulse, her hands and 
and the ductor was 
his eyes while counting the 
Many ladies*of higher rank live 
and die without setting foot in the streets 
or changing their abode, except one, when 
they leave the paternal roof to go to the 
house of their husband and master 


arms were covered, 
asked to close 


pulse 


A nd 


And 


The 
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FAREWELL. dling busybody has filled your ears is | words of their last parting, he grew, not | ‘Any room you chovse to assign to bim, 
. we —_ better, but well. iny dear. 
BY A. ¥. B. a is, eyery word of it. The doctors may prescribe for the body; | ‘Now, shall I bring him to speak to 
wo months ago, by the merest acci- | butthere is only one physician, whose you?” 





qhe boat went drifting, drifting, over the sleeping 


a, 
And the nan that l loved the dearest sat in the boat 
with me. 


The shadow of coming parting hung over the great 


gray swell, 
And the winds that swept across it, sobbed on, fare- 


well, farewell, 
The boat went drifting, drifting, In the lingering nor- 


thern night, 
And the face that I loved the dearest paled with the 


paling light. 
We streve to Join light laughter; we strove to wake a 
jest: 


put the voice that I joved the dearest rang sadly ‘mid | 


the rest. 

The boat went drifting, drifting, while the dull skies 
lowered down, 

Aud the “‘ragved rims of thunder’’ gave the recky 
head a crown, 

The boat went drifting, drifting, while to the dark- 
ening sky, 

For the man that I love the dearest, the prayer rose 
silently. . 

Oh, true, strong hand I touch no more; brave smite I 
may not see; 

Will the God who governs time and tide bring him 
back to my life and me? 

—— ee -- - 


Love and Prid 


BY LOLA GARRISON. 








+ ES, indeed, George isa dear brother ; 
but, oh, he’s such a responsibility !” 
Asshe says thisa look of care set- 
ties over the features of the little matron 
who speaks. 

“You know, Ada,” she goes on, ‘he’s so 
rich and so handsome—it I ever see him 
safely narried to some nice person worthy 
of him, my wnind will be rélieved.”’ 

Ada siniles as she suggests, ‘It’s a respon- 
sibility that a gvod many wouldn’t mind 
relieving you of.” 

“That's the trouble!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Netherby. 

“George is the most indifferent fellow 
imaginableto the fuir sex,and it is just 
those kind that, when they once fall in love, 
nothing except their fancy weighs as any- 
thing in the balance. 

“in so proud of my brother, that if he 
should marry beneath him I do think it 
would really break ny heart.” 

At the very earnest conclusion, Ada looks 
up with a somewhat doubtful expression 
upon her face. 

“Shall | tell her?” she thinks, 

“Yes, I will.” : 

“Kate, | led the conversation this way 
with a purpose. ; 

“I knew just what you thought about 
George, and as to iny mind the province of 
friends is to do each other service,I thought 
l ought to tell you what Charlie has heard 
and seen.”’ 

“Charlie told you something about 
George !—oh, Ada, what is it? 

“Do not keep ine in suspense."’ 

“Ob, it is nothing so very dreadful ; only 





for some time past George has been paying 
constant attention to the young lady assis- | 
lant in Hensel’s music shop. 

_ “Charlie says that he has seen him, even- 
ing aller evening, go to the shop just about 
closing tine, wait until she comes out, and 
then walk on with her. 

“You know Charlie’s club is exactly op- 
posite Hensel’s,”’ 

“Ada, it is ineredible! 

“My brother paying attention to a girl be- 
hind a counter f 

“IT cannot believe it! 

“But if it should be so, how cruelly, how 
wickedly he has deceived me! e 
. “But I wll have it out with him this very 
day !"’ 

What she had come to say said, Ada, the | 
disinterested friend, who for a long time 
hashad her mental eye fixed longingly 
Upon the wealth and faseinations of Kate 
Netherby’s brother, rises, and drawing her 
“raps about her shapely shoulders, pre- 
bares to take her departure. 

“Don't forthe world let Geor know | 
how you found out, tor I'm afraid he might | 
be angry with ine; and as we have always | 
been the best of friends, it would bea | 

| 
! 


pit.” 
“Certainly not, Ada. 
“Oh, dear, how much happier I was afew 
Noments ago ! 
saat ‘nust say that I fully agree with the 
ying, ‘Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis fully 
to be wise.’ ; 


“Still, all the same, I am obliged to you | 
for vour warning. . 


‘ oe It was affection that prompted 
cinry, though Ada does not suspect the 
Sut neaning of her friend's words, Miss 
seria does know full well what sort of 
— one that has prom the disclosure 
in 4s filled her mind with such perturLa- 
Pinner hour arrives, and with it George. 
a ye (oes not use any half-way policy, 
a pens her batteries at once. 
wad ee talks animmatedly and indignantly, 
did 5 an him a chance to put in a word 
coe *sire todo so, George looks at her 
vy 17h inent. 


18 gentle, adoring sister—his fond 


, ther’—this flushed, excited—to 

. " 

Wornans) ty, = very wrathful young 
He wait 

dignit tS till she pauses, and then with a | 


tv ¢ . j 
ansy y that surprises Kate in her turn, he | 
ers her accusations, 


— not deny, as you seem to think I | 
‘4 the story with Whieh some pied> } 


“Tw 
Wii] 


| Kate’s wonder at 


dent, I saw and fell in love with the love- 
liest girl I ever set my eyes upon. 

“That she was honorably working for her 
maintenance only made her the nobler in 
Inv estiination. 

“I procured an introduction, not without 
difficulty. 

“As you have heard,I did go to the music 
shop often—I may say frequently; and 
several times I insisted, when the weather 
was storiny, upon seeing her home. 

“Kate, it never entered my mind that you 
had any of that low-bred pride that would 
deem it derogatory to a person to be obliged 
to earn her living. 

“You complain that I have deceived 
you. 

“It was not deceit, but reticence, for un- 
til I had learned iny fate I did not care to 
speak to you concerning it. 

“And so, probably, you never had heard 
anything about it at all had it not been for 
— informant, for my fate has been 

earned—and to my bitter cost.” 

The conclusion of his sentence brought 
Kate to her feet. 

“To your bitter cost ! 
you mean? ’”’ 

“Simply,’’ he replied, “that your brother 
has had his self-esteem crushed pretty ef- 
fectually out of existence. 

“The gir I love cares not the least for me, 
save’’—bitter]l y—‘‘as a friend.”’ 

With the last words, George’s head sank 
into his hands. 

Kate looked at him aghast. 

Never before had she seen a shadow upon 
her idolized brother’s frank.merry face,and 
now it isno mere cloud but «a tempest of 
suffering that convulsed his features. 

She goes to him,and puts her arm around 
his neck, anger mad pride completely 
routed. 

“My poor brother, is it as bad as this? 

“Forgive, oh,forgive meé if I have wound- 
ed you! 

“TI never will again!” 

And so they are reconciled,and for a time 
everything goes on as before. 

Then something happens that has the fin- 
ger of fate impressed upon it. 

George, who has always justly prided 
himect? upon his horsemanship, while rid- 
ing in the park, is thrown. 

The Netherby household is a sad one that 
night, forin his darkened room George 
lies, now delirious, and now lasping into 
unconsciousness, 


In his fall his head 


George, what do 


had come in contact 








with a sharp stone, and a grave injury had | 


been the result. 


| 
One torning a small, richly-dressed lady | 


enters Mr. Hensel’s music o- < 

Although her figure is far from 
there isin her bearing that unmistakable 
something that tells of social importance 
and refineinent. 

‘May I be allowed to speak with Miss 
Leonard forafew moments in private?” 
she asks, courteously. 

Her wish is granted, and a little later 
Kate finds herself alone in the proprietor’s 
private room with the young lady she has 
come to see. 

As her eyes rest upon the pure,noble face, 


stately | 


naine is Love, that can heal that most dead- 
ly of all ills—heart-sick ness, 

“You did mea good service after all, 
Ada,” Miss Netherby said, mischievousl y ; 
“for if you hadn't told me what you did, 
George would have kept his disappointmen 
to himself, and J should never have known 
my sweet sister that is to be.”’ 





Pennraven’s Master. 


BY ANNA GALLAGER,. 





fyVIS is Mr. Gaylord’s residence, sir,” 
said the driver ofa carriage from Len- 
tonville Station, as he checked his 
horses before the carved iron gates and 
high stone wall that shut in a handsome 
modern mansion standing in the midst of 
park-like grounds, 

The driver noticed that he limped badly, 
and leaned heavily for support on an ivory- 
headed cane. 

“One of them Australian chaps, [ should 
not wonder,” he thought as he drove 
away. 

“Fis big beard and his sun-burned face 
looked just as Mr, Gaylord's did when he 
caine home trom over there. 

“But I doubt if this chap has had Mr. 
Gay lord's luck. 

“His pockets might be as empty as mine, 
for all the show he makes about his 
dress.’’ 

Meanwhilethe “Australian chap” limped 
slowly on toward the house, 

His heart was full, and his mind was 
busy with the day, now just ten years ago, 
when he and Walter (iaylord parted at 
the Docks. 

Both were poor, both 
tious. 

And here was the end of all their dreams 
and aspirations of that bygone tine! 

Walter was a wealthy man among the 
Inagnates of the city, and the husband of a 
fashionable woman, who had inherited 
from her dead father alarge fortune in her 
own right. 

John Weston signed and shook his head 
looking down athis shabby clothes and 
crippled foot, 

“We are first cousins, and we were 
like brothers in the dear old days. 

“Will he be glad to see ine now, and like 
this?’ he wondered. 

The question was soon answered. 

Down the avenue toward hii cane his 
cousin. 

A lady leaned with an air of rightful ap- 
propriation on his arm. 

A few paces behind the pair walked a 
slight, graceful girl of seventeen, plainly 
dressed and carrying a superb Indian 
shawl. 

“Walter himself, looking more than ten 
years older, and far less happy than he 


were very ambi- 


| 





“I can speak to him at dinner, Mr. Gay- 
lord,"’ was the un cracious reply. 

Mr. Gaylord turned ashin wife swept 
away, her head teil high and ber eyes 
ignoring the very caristence of the returned 
Australian. 

He stood meekly 
hat. 

But his eyes followed the girlish niece of 
the linperious lady. 

“Women are the strangest creatures!" 
said bis friend, irrlably. 

“Atany other tin e than this, Jack, Julie 
would have been pleased to see you; but 
just now everyone within twenty miles ot 
this place is raving mad about the Muster 
of Pennraven, and Julie is as bad as the 
an 

“You m 
sake."’ Y 

“Of course," said John Weston with most 
qnarevating inditierence to the magniticent 
Julia's imoods, 

“But Walter, tell me, who is that pretty 


usikte and lilted his 


must excuse her, Jack, for 


| girl ?”’ 


“My cousin Margaret, the only child of 
uncle George, whe broke his heart over bis 


own failure in) business during the last 
panic, and died. 
“He mde my fortune, Jack, bv taking 


ine inte bis fire on equal terms when I was 


sO Very voung. 
“If you had only come home rich, John, 
what a wile you might have had !"’ 
“Rich or poor, she is the only girl 
will ever marry,” said Johu Weston, 


that I 


‘T'm not quitea pauper, though Lama 
cripple for a time. 
“Tt Lean prové to you that Tam able to 


offer your cousin a conmortable and respeo- 
table homne, and if she can bring herself to 
care for ime in time, even lacking «a large 
fortune, will you give your consent to the 
warriage ?'’ 

“With all my heart, Jack. 

“You have but that one fault—that you 


| are not rich. 


“But if Margaret does not object to that, 
Tam sure no one else nevd do so, 

“Make her happy, Jack, whatever your 
home may be, and I will give her to you 
with iny blessing, and with astnall purse 
for housekeeping expenses to boot. 

“And now come up to the house, old fel- 
low, and tor this one week we will take 
what comfort we can aud ioay.” 

7 7 7 7 ” ~ 


The “week of comfort." as Walter Gay- 
lord called it, so0n pissed. 

General and Mrs. Molyneux arrived, and 
were duly installed in the vedar room, and 


| from morning till night conversation turn- 


ed entirely upon two subjects—the Master 


| ot Pennraven, and the birthnight ball.’ 


used to look,” commented the Austra-_ 
| lian. 


“Pray, who are you, sir?’ said Mrs, 
Gaylord, addressing the Australian. 

“Do you not know that these are private 
grounds, and that you are committing a 


‘trespass in entering—a very impertinent 


with its soulful eyes and sensitive mouth, , 


hitherto 


’ 


what she has 
termed in her mind ‘(ieorge’s infatuation’ 
ceases. 

Unceremoniously taking Miss Leonard's 
hand, she abruptly plunges at once into the 
object of her visit. 

“T am Miss Netherby, 
she says. 

“He has told ine ot his love 
of your refusal. 

“T have come to satisty myself as to why 
that refusal was given—il could possibly 
be that where iny brother loved he was not 
cared tor in return—or if there was not some 
other underlying reason. 

“He is very ill—perhaps dying, Miss 
Leonard—and upon your reply his tate tay 
rest.’’ 

“Mr. Netherby 


(George's sister,’’ 


for you, and 


dying! Oh, do not say 


| go!” 


“Have you, then, not heard of @he  acei- 


| dent that has sj nee to hitm—of his being 


thrown from his horse ? *’ 

“No. 

“Oh, unsay those words! 

“He may be very ill, but not—not hope- 
lesslv !”’ 

“Time alone can tell that; but yvour agita- 
tion convinees ime of something that [ have 


} felt must be so. 


“It was not because that vou did not love 
my brother that you refused hin.” 

A wave of crimson sweeps over the lovely 
face, and as she raises her eves, Kate sees 
that they are full or tears. 

“You are right,” she answers, softly. 

“It was not lack of love, but tiv stabborn 


pride. na l 
“f bad heard of his wealth and high social 
position. : 
“}) was poor, working for my daily 
bread. 


“It might have been said that To married 
for mercenary reasons; s0 Thid my heart 
and said ‘No.’ ” 

“But veu will unsay it—you 
with me and seve hin! 


will come 


“Oh, listen to ame, for what] ask is as 
much for my own sake as Georges ier, 
like him, I too have faite in dev with vou 
at first sight 

Sister, W 

What ventie \ resist 
such pleading ? 

George lives; whethe ritis the sight of 


Grace Leonard’s loyely face that cured hii 
or Hot, it is certain that from the pryyppent he 
felt the clasp of her wari, sett tingers, and 
heard her sweet yuiee recall the decided 


one, too?”’ 

The Australian 
murmured “Pardon ! 

“John Weston! dear old Jack!" cried 
Mr. Gavlord, dropping his wife's gloved 
hand nncermoniously; from bis arm and 
seizing upon the stranger. 

“My dear boy! 

“How glad I amto see you safe home 
once more!” 

They held each other's hands in silence. 
Neither could speak as the sad and tender 
inemories of the past rose up 
them. 

Maryaret Gaylord looked on, sytmpathiz- 
ing with their emotion, and loving ber cou- 
sin Walter betterthan ever for his hearty 
yrecting of one to whoin fortune,evidently, 
had not been too kind. 

But Mrs. Gaylord stood apart, swelling 
with indignation, bitinu her thin 
scanning every article of the 
shabby, worn attire with her 
black eves 

“Pll yo back to the house 
Jack,’’ said ber husband, still 


removed iis hat witha 


stranger's 
deeply set 


with 
utterly 


you, 
for- 


' yetful of her presence. 


“You'll want luncheon now, tor we dine 
Jute-—half-past seven. 

“Where is your lugyage?— Margaret, 
you'll tell them to send itup to the cedar 
rooin a8 SO0n as it Comes. 

“Now, old fellow,tell ine where you have 
been and how you have got on, and all 
about it.” 

“The cedar room, Mr. Gaylord?” 

The sharp, imperative tone recalled Mr. 
Gaylord to his senses, reminding him that 
he was a husband, and a bitterly henpeck- 
ed one to boot. 

“Yessy love,” he said, apologeticall y,as 
he hastily drew her aside. 

“I beg vour pardon for forgetting to pre- 
sent John te you. 

“Jack Weston, you know,Julie—imy old- 
est, dearest friend. 

“T have spoke of himto you tore than a 
hundred tines.” 


‘You have indeed!”’ Her tone an®@look 


spoke volomes. 
Bat Lbeg vou to remember, Mr. (ra\ 
rd—and you too, Margaret—that the cedar 
mn is to be reserved for ny friends 
raland Mrs. Molyneux, wh are 
here next week in time for uy ithnight 
party. 


“All right! all right, my love 
“But you will let gue introduce 
you? 
; “Linyst ask hig $o stop with us, dy 
Hit, ; 


Jack to 


John Weston troubled iiisell very little 
about either. 

In his shabby brown suit he pervaded the 
house and grounds, generally contriving to 
keep close to Margaret Giav lord's side. 

The lonely, unappreciated girl felt very 
grateful to him for the pains he took to in- 
terest and amuse her, 

Before the week ended she bad grown to 
look upon him asa dear and contidential 
friend. 

So that when Le found her, one evening 
sitting by herself in the.drawing-réom and 
sobbing as if her heart would break, it 
seemed quite proper and natural that he 
should sit down beside her and gently 
drew the handkerchief away from her 
eyes, while he asked what had caused her 
grier. 

“So foolish, you will 
ton,’ she said. 

“But l did so wish to goto that party! I 


think it, Mr. Wes 


| was never at one in my life.” 


before | 


“And why don't you go?” asked John 


| Weston. 


lips, and | 


| 


“Mrs. Gaylord does not wish it; 
now told we 80. 

“She says T have no dress niece enough for 
her ball. 

“Tt Thad money T would buy one. Don't 
you sec?” 
~ “Pardon my stupidity. 

“Tell ine, Margaret-—iiay Teall you Mar- 
yaret?—-what dress would vou buy if you 
had the means?” 

“Tt 1 was richnothing less than lace over 
white silk would suit me,and pearls for my 
neck und arins. 

“Being poor, would content myself with 
awobite tarletane, made very full, anda 
natural white rose in inv hair. 

“But even that simple toilette would cost 
a yreat deal more than I would) like to ask 
of Cousin Walter.”’ 

On the day before the party a box arrived 
for Miss Margaret Gaylord, and was found 
to contain the verv evening dress of her 
dreams—white lace looped up with clusters 
of white roses, over white sik; a necklace 
and bracelets of pearls; a pearl and silver 
bouquet holder filled with fresh white 
roses; acluster of white roses for the hair; 
anda pair ofwhite satin slippers, such as 
Cinderella might have worn. 

Margaret stood utterly confounded as the 
servant lifted out these treasures one after 
another and laid them on the bed. 


she just 


“Who could have sent them?" she 
eried, 

She stood for atioment lost in thought. 
Then, with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, she hurried irom the roo, 

John Weston ilking to and fro on 

yravel path tsidde the front door, simok 

— > ¢ yur 

“4 Dis Mr VW 7 Lid \ ] ervey | 
Walter?” she asked 


“Did I tell him what, Margares?” 


“About the ball dress, Ob !f€B so beau- 
tiful! 

‘But it must have gomh 4 smal) fore 
pune,” 


: - 
ee 
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“T have nm uttere! one word about rour 
dress to your cousin,” said John Weston, 
qartiv. 


“Bat who cruld have sent it. then? Did 
you send it?  ahe asked. 
. ~~?" 

He looked down at lie shabby cl Ahes 


“Deo vou suppose | srould gv aterut ip 
this guime if I bad wn tiey Us ture away ou 


white silk ball<ircse-«"° be assed. 

A eR and kindiv «9 mihy So-ne Gpun 
him from her genti« eve. 

‘Are you @ very peer? . asked. 

“Teo montis ag» I was ulteriy penn 
leas, Margaret. 

“Noone knows inere of, poverty than 


I. 
“It in a bitter, dezrading ornpanton. 
“Word of ali woeo tlave «2 seal upma 

mans iigpein the presene of the woman 

wines he 
Margaret was si ert. 
Ali thought 

have gone eutirely out of ber ciind. 
Jota Weeton Grek ter and. 
“We have wt kKoown 

Margaret, and vet I think we hav: 

t» Know eacu Aber w 
“And if l wasacieh oan 

Master of Pennraven fer static 

aaKk Vou) tre my « 

“But | ean” et pent vou tb» 


vo, 


of Utpew tea ire «merely 


Aner leon, 


learned 


ew fF 


as the 


I Sinirtay i 


a“ rich 


eare for one 


as lanuia prmer, siualeleyv, erly pied fellow, 
twiere vour ag 

“Indeed! ldo eare for vou, she mand, 
wariniyv. 

“How can I help it, wh i have been 
® kind? 

“Margaret! asharp vowe called from 
thee chower. 

Margaret drew heer band away, and 
turned with burning Cheeks to tneet Mrs 
fray rd 

John Weston «trolled lemsurely away 

“Prav, whatds sv i i ‘ ? stich lis 
gwiesting for ardtivess» * wae Mirs. (suv 
lord 

“H ave yeu te mh tem te bin atmout 
your (ites ” 

“Newer did I know any ne half so for 
ward. 

“Well, vour wonderfu ali ssa will do 


you very iittie uv 
” 9 distinetiv forbid vou 
party. 
“Pho vou understar 
Tears filled Margaret 


> 
1 tee 


sey .. 


‘oor up t ny rewon and tintslh torning 


that Glue dress that It 1 vent atten Ginter 
dave ag said Moers. feaviord, sweeonmny 
back lnite the liotase With @ Seer 1h tows of 
her bead. 
* > * . * + 

For one Margaret Csaviord did ma 
otlpev. 

Instead of going tmieekl vy up te Mrs. Giav- 
Jord s room, sie weot down the long walk 


“boldiv tollowtng John Weston, as Mrs, 


teas rd would have @aid 

Soe found fit peu ap and down be- 
Peecatin Chee trees with a vor serivius face, 

bbe earne © ore t eet her, and drew 
her hand with hiis ' 

“Wiat was vourpatecular sin of omis 
Bioeth OF @tisscrs this) afternoon ?"” In- 
quired Daek. 

“Po had forgotten ty fnisha dress she gave 
tie te alter. 

“Pimeantto do tt, but when that box 
cathe With ty own rely «dress n it, J 
eoutd think, of methine else. 

“Andoh, onlv think! she continued, 


fusthing carn rnet 
ail!" 
“Why not? 
“Moers. (saviord ia very angry about it. 
“She forteade ins appearing at her 
party. 
“PT am so disappointed 
“Hut voushall go! cried Jack, 


up, 1 Wear it, after 


“Thatis, if vou will be vuided ty ine. 
“LT bave just been having a few words 
with vour cousin Walter 


“He owns that forth sake oof peace in 
His house tie tas passed over far teo many 
Chairnggs Wikia pert 


“Et owas yvrieved tila te see you treated 


boediv, and te would te glad il vou) could 
fiud a better hh 

**T have matistied nthat I ean Kive vou 
one, thatis, a liat er one. 

“For vou w be happier, Mararet, even 
1m @ prmor eatin, IE vert are Chie seo Hist ross 
there, and thowore td and | ved, 

“Now, itis for vou to decide 


“Your cousin Waiter will take vou from 
Chats beeotaer Geo-tsichit, 
ter’s ligase. 

“T will eome there to-morrow 
and take you to church. 

“Anticipating your decision, I have pro- 
cured a special Li 

“You shail wear the 
that the gored fairy sent 
with an imdulgent supile. 

“And as soon asthe ceremony is over,yvou 
an? To will return with vour cousin, and 
vou shall attend the party. 


{ a) U clone . tw his Sis- 
afternoon 
“rps, 


lovely ball-dress 
vou,’ he added, 


“Rely apon it, Mes. Gaylord will not re- 
fuse to receive vou as tav bride, 

“Will vou ws, Margaret?" 

“Seas,"’ @ frankiv. 


sail, 

PT suall be wlid to wo with von. 

“You are the only person, except my 
eousin Walter, who has been kind to tne 
Siice my por fat ier ad ." 

“Bat you quite understind that vour life 


mav beon | r ind care ? 

LT don't iss t 1 ve you on that 
prevteet it T ean prowuise to lowe 5 Abliroudh 
Mali te th J 

Puatisall | ’ 


“I sisal car 
if T tite |: 
Johw We. - 
handsome te th:« | 
“It has al weye de: Colt 
to be loved for 1Whyan |: alos Mary iret. 
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THE SATURDAY 


“od now that drearr® rea ized. 
‘A tesor, shablyy cripp-¢. l have vet won 
tho eo wounan ithe world that I 
jear wife. 
speak « f vrourseelf 


The ould 
ve for «Vv own 
“I dislike to bear vou 

in that sliguting kind of way, sah! Mar- 


garet. 

“Pie me «hots L 

**T will meat, wiv darling. 

“DU allude te miuveelt as reverently as if! 
was the Metter of Penuraven tise 

Margaret, Vou have Ot vet Seen hin 

oF sb id ve you & fest sight, as I 
did — i be Sireusd Bits ls tarry vor 

Ib net talk of snch things, Mr. We-- 
ton. 

Mr. Weston!” AmI to be «© 
thai sree ? 

“Teil we the truth, Margaret. Is it net 

isi iniwneto hurry vou inte this inar- 
riage 4 

‘Would you rather wan a litte 1 
ger? 

“The Master of Poenonraven might— 

“If y 3 mnment Pir reaatiee Go thee ayain. I 
ehaii think Vou ine@an ts Mmsuit tn ™~“ 
Margaret, with spirit. 

“> hate the sound of his name even 
thoew. 

Th sat even Za - earriag® r Mr 
(yaviord’s ~ t gy Maryaret and 
her @upain Wa r 

John Wes sjready vanished,tothe 
great deliz M r 

I als. Sw r ! ‘ i 4 4 alr t ryere 
int “—<- « « “vr iz «= Tee 
fiore my gu . bis jt siiee Sal ier 
husia 

Andis . 7a i 
me iv - r J W «st 
“ ‘ e. i r 
she herse. Is => ‘ 

Then h . r r maid 
sry. 

Mrs. tsa 1 «j 4 r r 
as the curriage d ‘ 

shit ws yl M r e 
bacriamer f thier pear — r 

It fhe too tiresome to see ber mop 
ig @lroul will) red eves, thitining bherseif 
injure land abused: and it would bean fasyv 
triatler bs reawil ber at thie proper Uline for 
her returs 

Phe eventful dav dawned at last.and with 
Moeeamte tidings tial for a few tnothnents 
dainped Mrs. Cravierd’s sunny self-eon- 
tet. 

The Master of Penuraven., who hadi teen 
in deliewte health tor vears., bad died sud- 
cle mi at Seu i iis Wu bicolaie aferint Vla- 
deira. P 

Phos fortune andestate hal falien to the 


“nextolnin, of Winose abject proverty at 
thy t ie asf 2 ‘ or cw i a . . af ri - 


bee ~ dat i* ; ‘ 
hatte Stories were t i 
He was coming instantiv to Penmnraven. 
Ailer a tnotuent s th ught. Mrs. ¢saviord 
wrote a fresh card,and dispatched it tes Mr. 
J. W. Pennraven.” 
One would do as we! 
herself, with a smile. 
At the appointed time the guests asser- 
Died, but, oddly enough, neo 
bitttise W 
Mrs. (saviord 
Cotbed iene 


and 


lasanother, she told 


iasterof tlhe 

*thietiu. 

nade such exeuses as sty 

iis absenee, hiding her 
mGignation under a 


es Dlpeemee Lee Peeewry 
annoy. 
ance pleasant 
Sipiiie. 

“Ithe only will eo ne before the Muster 
of Penuraven arrives Twill forgive bin.’ 
Slice Cipeotawtit 


Fi the pauses of the twiusie she 
heard a curriage drive ¢ the door. Ina 
few treortenit= the | tier appeared, hix eves 


relling with wonder, 

“Mr. and Mos. Pennraven,” he said,*-and 
tiv tiiaster. 

Hlastening forward to greet her cdistin- 
guished 


' 
wuests, Mrs. tray 


rd suddenly for 


goto her good tmianners, and stood staring at 
them as wildly asthe butler bad stared ut 
her. 

There stood the obnoxious John Weston, 
ina handsome evening suit, and Margaret 

Maryaret Graviord—was leaning on his 
ario, looking briaztt, beautiful, and happs 
In the white sulk dress and pearls, 

Betind the ps stewed Walter Gay i 
Siniling siviy over bis wile’s d seomfitted 
surprise. 

but secing aStormiof indignation rising 
in her eves, he caine f ty pre- 


vent it. 

“Our friend John Weston was the wian to 
Whom Mr. Penuraven’s fortune fell,’ 
explained. 

“With the 
name. 

“He isa romantic kind of tellow. and he 
Wished to marry a woman whe would aec- 
cept itn, believing hin to be poor, 

“He found that woman in our cousin 
Maryaret. 

“Nn having been so lony 
eare, Julia, she looks to you 
treed ie’ Her inte the best 
in town,” he added, in a lower tone. 

Hle knew his wife well. 

T)  bealt he ad iinistered 
swallowed, 

Mrs. Gaylord forgot her anger in the plea- 
sure of presenting the mistress of Pennra- 
ven to ber wuests that night. 

“Tbev met at our house,’ she would sav, 
afterwards, When the tmarrige 
cussed. 

~L wae against it at first. 

*T dreaded peoverty for her, for 


fortune he took the family 


under your 
entirely to in- 


society bere and 


Was eagerly 


Was ad =- 


She had 


neve known it. 
‘sho, fi z sure that I wv i 
pr .« . “yy ‘ runaw t 
i 
ib as 
. . 


b¢ 90 052 
sie SpM owe the truths 


luallthe land neo happier home exists 
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vor which the inistress of Penn- 
raven presides ty thls day. 


than that 
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A Terrible Time 





BY LOLA GAKRBISON. 


Foye please sa «id Betsey, the 
pred belp, “there Sa inadinam in the 
mar ° 
Ilwd just settled myself comfortably 
wite mv morning tasa of coloring a 
iter of slender stemmed vlue barebells, 
chich Denaid bad brought in, a trophy 
f uos be@lore-Dreak last Wain up the lnoun- 
tains. 
“Where.” quoth T to mvselfias 1 glanced 
around the euol Litth brary, ‘tin all the 
ist uted eityvy. will ven tind a nook 
kKethis, with tue wnt of cian pine trees 
Posting in at the casement, and tie whist- 
ny of blackbirds filling up the stience? 
‘J are, > enough tw inspire any 
* , 


Thos wrapped in Elvsiin dreanrs, Betsev's 
announcement came like «a thunder-clap 
uUfermn inv hearifig. 

Idropped uv camel's bair peneil, and 
£ wazil f),@tins’ i} mn uer ag last coune 


La 


terial 
-4 what ® ] rasjpwed. 

\ madman, naan,” said Betsey. 
-DLeastwaves, that's what Parson Gadslev 
was yoailoping hy on 
ithe down train with the 


Shy ortend f.as he 


bor tetrackK Us cule 


nail baw, | dng good and loud, as he’s 
wware Taint quiek of bearing. ‘Tell your 
~— * a.\V* he. *{ (all thie ei } iren in. 
‘There’ san insane man in the barn!’ 
= = i . 
Bat, Betsey, eried I, involuntarily 
ng at the ‘ s crib, “itcan’t be 


“That's what Parson (eadslev said, ima‘am, 


I"i] take bb oath te it,” said Bet- 
ev, dines rhewlwitti«a eountenance 
Xpress fentre eonviction. 
“Then why didn’t he come toour help?’ 
] cclaimed, wringing inv hands help 
an 


“Joon 't Know, mnam.”” Said Betsey, *un- 
jess it was because the mail train, like time 
and tide in thespelling book, waits for no 
I 7 
I looked appealingly at Betsey. 

“said T, would you mind lock- 
nu the varn-doors, like a dear good soul, 
while T run after Donald and Tommy?” 

Betsey cleared her throat emphatieally. 

“Not if T Know it, ina’as,’* said she, 

“Thave no more partiality. than other 
folks for erazy people, 

“My unele, he was assistant keeper inthe 
Danksville Lunatic Asyluin, and he was 
Coomed to death OY one of the patients, forty 
vid Vears ago, : 

\nd TP don’t mean that sortof thing shall 
biiutue family, naan, notif l can help 


betsev, 


“Then. cried I, driven to sudden re- 
solve, “Stay here with the baby, 
Don'’tleave her for vour life, while 
ter the bows, : 

‘rood Heavens, ifthe wretch should be 
attacking them even nowl™ 

With alinost superhuman speed and 
switthess Tran down along the edge of the 
woods, seized Tomy and Donald each by 
one hand, and dragged them home, not 
even Walling to explain tatters to their 
bewildered little ears, 

“Come, children, come!" T panted. 

“Cd clo taake liaste. 

“We must cet back to the 
di iT@LN ao 

“Bat Dve left utv tishing-hook,mmamiuna, 
pleated Donald, with a longing lingering 
look over his shoulder, ; 

“Cant we Stop in the barn, mamma,” 
cried ‘Pouny, ‘to see if Mr. Jones has sent 
the eosset lamb he promised us?" 

“Children,” sud 1, pausing to regain my 
breath, “at’vour peril keep away from the 
barn. 

‘There is a crazy tian there, 

“Heaven onlv Knows what 
HeaW atletipt lo perpetrate. 

“Run tothe house—run as fast 
uit. 

Void, pausing only to see them flying like 
SWiIt little @gitelopes up the terraced slopes 
of the lawn, I bastened, with blanehed 
cheeks and wiidlv-beating 
barn, and was fortunate enough to secure 
beth doors by wooden bars and outside 
buttons, onlv betore the attention of a 
Droad-tieed= bristiv-haired ruffian was suthi- 
ently attracted to induee him to present 

ehis thoon-like countenance at one of the 
Stable windows. 

Without heed to his trantie gestures and 
loudly-Shouted words, I fed tack to the 
house, and sank, nearly fainting, on the 
elintz sofa, with both hands clasped over 
inv eves, 

“T declare for 


I go af- 


house jumne- 


violence he 


as you 


it, though, that was real 
eritty, was Betsey's admiring comment.as 
the hurried to bring the camphor and red 
lavender to my resene, . 

“*Marnina, will he kill us?” whispered 
Donald, who was a timid child and clung 
Close ter tne, 

“Shall l cut off his 
sword, tiamuna? 


pressitsle 


head with ny tin 
bawled Tommy, the 


* Betsey, 


Paraiount 


I criml, rousing myself to the 
Hee ssitv of not fainting, ‘place 
urse.t at the window. Watch for passers- 


' Nistor Ann in thre Story of *‘Blne- 
, Wistitlly nterpol ated 
ir dreadful predica- 


i} 


i he instant it appears ; 
Pabove all, keepevery door and = case- 
" entlocked and bolted, lest that fiend in 
HUWMan shape should break Joose and attack 


———=—=—=— . 


‘us. There's an old site wpstairete the par. 


| sudden inspiration. 


| thing. 
Betsey. | 


heart, to the | 


ret, isn't there, Betsey?” Dadded, with : 


“Yes, ind’in,” says Betsey “but j 
first-rate workin I calculate. *® 
“There isn't ei stock nor lock tj it,” 


| chimned in Townmmy. “TI loaded it wit 


ashes last week and put in pebbles a 
jets, and it wouldn't fire off at alj.”’ 

“But there's the carving-knife and the po 
tato-pounder, Donald. 

I looked at the clock. 

It wouta be six hours before my husband 
would return from Coe. : 

Suppose—this wasa lonely and se! 
wsavaled ncighbeshaehtnak there dom. 
be no possers-by between that time and 
this. 

Betsey,’ I said “this won't do. I believe 
iy bair will turn white with this terrible 
agony of suspense.” 

“Ma‘am,”’ suid Betsey,who had the Shak. 
sperian faculty of not “marking witha,” 

“Either you or I must go for help,” J yt. 
tered very distinctly. 

“If it wasn't for going right the 
door I wouldn't mind.” enld Betsey. ye 

“It's fastened, Betsev,”’ I pleaded. 

‘But them there wooden buttons doesn’t 
amountto anything,” said Betsey. “And 
spose he juinps Out at me?” 

I was just aboutto re Betsey with 
having none of the elements of the he 
in ber composition, when little Donald, who 
had prested himself in the a tone ne 
waich, caine tumbling over heels into 
the rooin with Temtny close bebind, 

“Manina, mamma!’ they shouted in cho. 
rus, “there's somebody coming; and we 
guess it's Parson Gadsley on horseback, rid. 
ing back from the train. 

“Stop him,” I gasped; ‘for mercy’s sake 
stop bin!” 

‘He's making straight for the barn,” said 
Betsey,who had stretched the skinny length 
of her neck further out of the window f 
I dared todo. “He's heard that fellow’s 
halloaing. He's unbarring the big doors, 
Land of liberty!"—with a long Ereats— 
“there comes the poo. crazy creature out 
with a hop, skipand jump. Well, if Par. 
son Gadsley likes to it, I wouldn't.” 

At this moment, however, Parson Gadsley 
himself knocked briskly at the door. 

I nade haste to open it. 

“Are you all crazy here ?"’said the pores, 
with a broad smile upon his sun-burned 
countenance. “It you are not, what in the 
naine of all creation possessed you to shut 
up tiny son Hirain in the barn for?” 

“Your son Hiram?” I feebly. 
“Was that yourson Hiram? I—I thought 
it was an insane man.” 

What?" roared the parson. 

‘Betsey said that you shouted out as you 
rade by, “Tell your mistress to call the chil- 
dren in; there’s an insane inan in the barn.” 

“ood Heavens!" cried the n, Slap- 
ping bis knee, “show folks will get things 
twisted around. I never said any such 
W hat I did say was, “Ther’s a tame 
jainb in the barn.’ I've promised one to 
those boys of yours ever since they came up 
here, and this morning our Hiram fetched 
them a regular little cosset. And there be 
is, uwunching clover down there, with Hi- 
ram holding on to bis rope. And you sup- 
P wed it was acrazy nan. Well, that does 
veat all. Ha, ha, ha!” 

The parson’s laughter echoed through my 
little parlor like the reverberations of a 
thunderstorin. 

I looked reproahfully at8 Betsey, as the 
primal cause of all the panic. 

That damsel, however, evinced no sign of 
discomnfiture. 

“Well,” said Betsey slowly, “I always 
was a little hard of hearing, ever since 
had the searlet fever, twenty two years ago. 
And I suppose we're all liable to mils 
takes.” 

That was the end of our hour of terror. 

For, ridiculous as it all seems to write 
down in black and white, it was a real ter- 
ror at the time. 

And I never could look at the innocent 
little lamb afterwards without a curious 
flutteringat my heart, vaguely suggestive 
of the apprehensions I had undergone. 

Cl_FRPr-- >: 

A DveL with PrronrorKs. — Love 
inakes inen committ many follies. The 
bonds of a lifelong friendship are 
snapped asunder recklessly when twe 
friends discover they are ¢ivels, and both 
sassionately in love with the same woman. 

his was the terrible dilemma in which two 
Frenchinen were recently placed who h 
been fast triends trom their ebildbood, and 
were 8) inseparable that they were cour 
monly ealled the twin brothers. They were 
both ‘employed in the house of busines? 
which the young lady's father was the he 
of. They were both vanquished by her 
charins of mind and person. Each vad & 
competency, and to entire ignorance of eac 
other's sentiments, each proposed marriage 
to the damse!. This, of course, led to the 
discovery of their rivalry, and toa tragedy: 
Neither bad the resolution to waive i. 
claims, or give up his hopes in favor of Me 
other, so it was decided t there was “ 
longer room enough in the world for yo 
therefore that one must die. A duel w “ 
consequently determined on, which w# . 
be fought without seconds, and continu’ 
until one was dead. The combat took Pp ie 
the rather singular choice of iron Pid: 
forks for weapons being made. ane two 
ding a supreme adieu to each other, the a 
friends (or foes) commenced fighting, — 
fortune favoring veither, they fought § up 
both were helpless. They were weet be 
insensible, and, and conveyed to their ave 
spective homes in such a state 35 “should 
liithechance for their recorery- ° ; eth- 
either survive, it remains to be seen " . ot 
er the young lady who was the nore | 
the duel will accept him for her hus>* 


. 
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A Life’s Atonement. 


HAROLD 1. ROSSITER. 








ONSTANCE DINSMORE stood and 
looked out at the suminer sea. 

She was a tall woman—tall and fault- 
lessly slender—with great flery,dusky eyes 
looking out from under curling brown 
lashes,a pale, perfect face, and a low sinooth 
brow,froun which masses of brown hair ~¢ 
pled away to a large loose coil at her neck. 

And Cary Chessington, comin 
waik from the sands, thought r noe 
regal, very beautiful, very perfect, in all 
thal nade a woman desirable. 

He stood still as he neared the cottage, 
and waved his hand to her. 

Might he come bi 

Constance smiled and nodded her head. 

In a minute more Mr. Chessington had 
entered the little drawing-room and was at 
Miss Dinsmore’s side. 

“Do you know—can you guess—of what I 
was thinking as I saw you standing in the 
window, all glorified by the sunset?’ he 
asked. 

“What was it?” turning slowly to face 
him, and leaning back nst the window- 
fraine with her hands idly clasped in front 
ot her. 

“That you looked the very im 
of the Goddess of Fortune. You 
thing that beart can desire.”’ 

“Not everything. I desire love.”’ 

“Surely you have that ?” he cried, in sur- 
prise. “Everyone remarks upon Lorri. 
iner’s devotion. is it true,’’ as if with a 
sudden doubt, “that you are going to marry 
him?” 

“It is true that I am engaged to him, 
About marrying—supppse oved some 
other man better? nat weuld you advise 
ine to do?”’ ™ 

“To marry the other man, of caurse,’’ he 
said, half-siniling, half-doubtingly. 

“Ah! But there is where I am unlikethe 
Goddess of Fortune. What if he will not 
inmarry me? i eannot make him, canI? 
That other man is you.”’ 

She suid it so calmly, it seemed as if she 
must be joking. , 

Her hands never fluttered in their idle 
clasp, nor a flame of color waved in her pale 
cheeks, 

And yet Cary Chessington knew that she 
was in earnest. 

The knowledge caine to him suddenly, 
but beyond the shadow of a doubt, that this 
queenly beauty, with all her dower of 
beauty and statiun and wealth was offerin 
her hafid and heart to her penniless secon 
eousin for very mad, unquenchable love of 
him. 

Marry her—marry Constance Dinsmore ? 

He had no more ever thought of such a 
thing than he thought of marrying a prin- 
cess of the blood royal. 

He— 

But why hesitate ? 

It was the work of a moment to accept 
what was offered hit. 

He unclas the jeweled hands and 
folded thein about his neck. 
He drew the proud head 

and siniled down into the 


up the 


rsonation 
ave every- 


inst his breast, 
usky eves, and 


dropped kiss after kiss upon the yielding, | 


passionate mouth. 

So they were betrothed. 

It was late that night when Miss Dins- 
more sought her, rooin, and then her first 








act was to write and seal aletter to Lorrimer | 


that should be delivered early in the morn- 
ing. 

Next she sent for Lesley—Lesley, her lit- 
tle adopted ward and companion. 

**But, stay,’ she said,as her maid reached 
the door. ‘The child is asleep, of course. 
I will not have her awakened. Send her to 
me early in the morning.” 


In the morning the inaid brought the | 
Startling message that Lesley was not in | 


her room—had not been 
night. 

‘‘Not in her roomeLizzette? You must 
be dreaming !’’ cried Miss Dinsmore. “Look 


in during the 


for her—look for ber everywhere. She must | 


have slept in some other rooin.”’ 

But search did not reveal Lesley’s where- 
abouts, and Constance was still all anxiety 
about her little protege when Chessington 
made his appearance. 

“Oh,Cary !”’ she exclaimned,when she had 
allowed herself a few moinents of bliss in 
her betrothed’s arins, ‘Lesley has disap- 
peared. I cannot imagine what has become 
of the girl, and am all anxiety to find her. 
You must help me.” 

Chessington was startled. 

“What Lesley ran away? The girl to 
whom you have been so kind?” 

“Run away? I did not say she had run 
away,’’ retorted Constance severely. 

At noon Cary brought to Miss Dinsinore’s 
cottage the news that Lesley had left the 
beach by a late night train,in company with 
4 well-dressed but strange gentleman. 

Constance’s lips whitened. 

Int» her dusky eyes came a look of pain. 

“To think Lesley should have gone astray! 
Little, shy, gentle Lesley. Poor child, to 
0 to such a fate !’’ 

‘‘Perbaps it is all right,’’ suggerted Cary. 
“Don’t be too hard on the girl.’’ 
“Allright! It can’t be all right. Leslev 
18 the victim of some heartless wretch. I do 
not blaine the girl. I blame the villain who 
has wrought her ruin,and myself that I was 
not a better triend to her.”’ 

“Hush, dearest, I hate to hear you talk 

ike that,” said Cary. **You were very kind 
© her. 

‘*[ gave her a home, and nice clothes, and 
an easy life,but I never showed the gir! half 
how much I really loved her, or I might 
— won her con tidence and saved her from 
ruin.”’ 

‘Constance, you shall not be so hard on 


Youraee. Let us talk of something else. 
@ may find Lesiey yet.” 

But they heard nothing from the girl un- 
til a day or s previous to their Rata 

Then there came a blotied, rambling note 
to Miss Dins:nore, thanking her for her 
a, and assuring her that though it 

rn the writer's heart to deceive and 
desert so kind a benefactress, yet that she 
was supremely happy in her life with aman 
whom she loved bevond all else on earth —— 

It was the only cloud that rested upon 
Constance’s wedding day—tbis surety that 
poor litile 1 
gone to ruin. 

They had been married a year—Mr. and 
Mrs. Chessington—and the world wondered 
whether there ever was a happier oou ple. 

They certainly seemed perfectly mated. 

Cary was faultlessly devoted to his regal 
wife, and enjoyed to the full every good 
gift of physical enjoyment that Constance's 
thousands could besiow. 

They had an elegant oottage at the seaside, 
& inagnificent establishment in town, and 
a owned a yacht that cost a fortune in 
itself, and drove horses that were the envy 
of every inan in bis set. ; 

It was just atter their return to town at 
the end of their first year of blissiul wed. 
ded life, that Constance again met Lesley. 

The girl came out of a store and entered a 
cab, just as Mrs, Chessington was about to 
alight from her carriage. 

Instead of carrying out her previous 
plans, Constance ordered her coachman to 
follow the cab, 

When, in a remote side-street, Lesley left 
her cab, Constance alighted too, and” ran 
quickly up the steps alter the girl. 

‘*Lesley !"’ 

The child—she was scarcely more than 
that, a little pale, pretty thing—gave a little 
gasp of fright, and stood reddening, and 
treimbling, and speechless, under the half- 
stern, half-pitiful inquiry in Constance's 
eves. 

“Is this where you live, Lesley?” 

“Yes; oh, oh, don’t come in!” 

“Not come in? 

“Then you must come home with 
Which shall it be? I must and will 
with you.”’ 

“T will come with you.” 

The two went down to Mrs. Chessington’'s 
carriage. 

“Drive home slowly, James,’ she said to 
her coachinan. 

Then when they were safely shut in: 

“My poor child, hasit gone as far as 
this ?”’ 

Lesley reddened again, and some tears 
pote pe down her flushed cheeks; but she 
could not steady her voice to answer. 

“There, child; do notery. I will not 
question you any more now ; but when we 
get home you must tell ine all about it.”’ 

She helped the girl tenderly from 
carriage, and led berinto her own boudoir, 
and inade her lie down on an easy couch, 

Then she drew a low chair beside her and 
said, with gentle reproach— 

‘Lesley, how could you do it? 

“How came you to leave ine, who would 
always have given you a home and guarded 
you from all harin 2?” 

‘Because I loved him so. I 
just as he wished. 

“T know it was wrong; but—il vou only 
knew how I loved him!” cried the girl piti- 
fully, eloqueutly. 

“Poor child! And how has he requited 
such love? 

“You don't inean—oh, vou can't think— 
that I—I—was not married when IT went 
away?” exclaimed the girl, in wild-eyed 
horror. 

It was the first time in her life that Con- 
stunce had blushed, but she did it now be- 


me, 
talk 


had to do 


esley, % young and so fair, had | 


_— —.— 





| chrysanthemuins and 


the | 


fore the questioning in those pure frighten- | 


ed eves. 

“T think so. 
true! 

“Then yvouare a wife, Lesley?” 

*]T was that before I left you.” 

“And your husband's name ?” 

“Ah! that is his secret. Thatis what he 
will not let me tell. 

“But, believe ine, he is good and beauti- 
ful, and honorable. You must think it: is 
allright. It is.’’ 

“Dear child, | believe yvou—that you are 


Thank Heaven if it was not 
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“Come with me,” she commanded,in a 
voice so hard and struined he scarcely re- 
cognized it as that of his wife’s, and he fol- 
lowed her as mendo follow when they 
oe thoinsel ves heipless in the hands of 
ate. 

Constance ushered him into her boudoir, 
where two persons,her maid and a physician 
moved about silentiy. 

“There, Cary Chessington, is your child! 
There is your wile! She is dying!" 

He staggered back against the wall, ashy 
and trembling. 

A faint voiee sounded whisperingl|y in the 
room, 

“Cary! Did Cary come?” 

Constance fairly pushed him to the side 
of the couch. 

“Speak to her,’’ she seid flercely. 

lie put out his hand and touched Lesley's, 

The girl opened her eves flutteringly, 
siniled faintly and—was dead. 

An hour later Cary Chessington went 
forth from that room and that house for 
ever, a wanderer and an outeast until he 
inet a violent death in a Western land. 

And Constance Dinsmore, for the law 
gave her beck the old name, seeks to atone 
tor her unconscious sin by her devotion to 
Lesley’s little orphan daughter. 

—- 


Much Too Clever. 
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BY L. Ue. WRIGHT, 





old farinhouse, the windows and doors 





|": F. Saturday's cleaning was done at the 


were newly scrubbed, aud the tinware 
in the big, roomy kitchen was seoured till 
it shone like polished silver. 

The old farinhouse itself was in apple- 
pie order, neat as a new pin, and the gallew 
scarlet nastartiuins 
in the front yard looked as ifthey had just 
had their fuces washed, they were so fresh 
and smiling. 

“Well, now," said Aunt Susan Larkins, 
looking around with an air of satisfaction, 
“everything's done that I can do, so IT inay 
as well be off. 

“Though how Mr. Mayberry is ag to 
get along with the housework when [’'in 
going, is more’n I know.” 

And tying on her ruttled ealico sun bon- 
net, Aunt Susan took her departure, 

And when Archibald Mayberry came in 
from the tie.,d, he found the house shut up, 
and the old dorking hen, with her brood of 
long-legged pullets, scratching untnolested 


in Aunt Susai’s pony-bed in the front 
yard, 
“So Aunt Susan has really gone,’’ said 


Archibald to himself, with a perplexed look 
in his hazel eves. 

“What business had her daughter Nancy 
to get married, and send for her mother to 
come and live with her, I'd like to know? 

“And now I've got to remain bachelor, I 
suppose, or else take everybody's advice, 
and get ine a wife.”’ 

But which to do was a puzzle, and Archi- 
bald sat meditating till the dew fell and the 
nightingale began to sing. 

* * * ” 2 oe 

“Dear ne!” said Mrs. Malvina Wilton, 
glancing out of her window one morning, 
“itthere ain’t Archibald Mayberry a-going 
to Miss Plunket's ag’in! 

“That's three times he went there this 
week. 

“Must be 
cap at him. 

“Well, it beats ine how some folks can be 
so bold. 

“Yes, he’s went right in the gate, and 
now he's a-knocking at the front door. 

“Tin just a-yoing to sit hereand watch till 


that old imaid’s a-setting her 





he comes out; and tien I'll go down to the 
inilliner’s for some of that cardinal ribbon, 


land of course I'll meet him,and if Tabithev 


Plunket has been a-trying to catch him, Pll 


| have a finger in the pie inyselfjor I'in much 


mistaken. 
Archibald’s a handsome man, and well- 
to~<lo inan, and he’s got the best farm of 


| anybody round. 


“Tilinvite him to dinner to-morrow,too,”’ 


| she added. 


all right—but IL bope that vou have secured | 


This inys- 


certain proots of your marriage. 
Lesley. 


tery is very strange, you Know, 
What rnotive can your husband 
keeping his name a secret—least of all frou 
ine, your best friend 2?" 

Lesley turned away ber head. 


| 


have In| 


| 


| And it'll be a good 


“Ttll be a charity, anvhow, for of course 
he can't cook anything fit for aiman to eat, 
if he has to yet his own tmeals every day. 
investinent, too,’ con- 
tinued the widow, with a shrewd look in 
her sharp, black eyes; ‘tor, if 1 settle Tabi- 
they Plunket’s artiul game, there'll be a 


good chance for somebody else to be mis- 


“On, Tcamue’ tell you,” she said. “Please | 


don't ask ine. 

“He has reasous, 
promise. 

“Very well; but remember this, child, 
that you wil! always find atrue and ready 
friend in me, if times of trouble come. And 
now, Lesley, you must congratulate ime. | 
am married, though I suppose you have 
heard it?” 

“Yes, I know, to Mr. Lorrimer.” 

“Yo Mr. Lorrimer?"’ Noindeed ; to my 
sceond cousin, Cary Chessington.” 

“Cary Chessington! Married to 
Oh, no, ne, no! 


and he bas made me 


Cary 
Chessington ! Not w 


Lesley bad sprung from the couch with a 


face white as that of a Corpse, ultering her 
protest in heart-breakiny cries. 
Now she tell back ina dreadful convul- 


sion. 


Constance riess as her 


WAS 4) 11ST aS ¢ 
young visit 45S Sue Crinsm L the remiss arial 
4) 7 vs ‘ y Lf 
i@al’r \ 
Four h 
himself into his 
gnatel of song on lis lips. 

A white-faced, burning-eyed woman 
him with uplifted warning hand, 


ness nat 


Car\ ( 


! ‘ mn 
luxurious hewn 


irs lalé 


/ wilh A 


bupel 


' 


| kept the beaux away, too, pretty close. 1 | 
| ting. 


tress of Mayberry Farin. 

“OF course, 'd keep Cherry. If she's 
idiot enough to work for her board and 
clothes, | ain't a-going w tell her any bet- 
ter. And she'sabheap of help to me, too. 
Plenty of girls that get one hundred dollars 





The kitchen was sinall, and the heat from 
the cooking-stove flushed Cherry's cheeks 
till they glowed like one of the rosy winter 
a — growing in the old Mayberry or- 

it} . 

A colony or rooks were holding a noisy 
conclave in the old elu-tree near the house, 
and the tall chrysunibemums in the front 
garden were throwing long shadows on the 
crisp grass, 

Bat Cherry could only sigh and cast long- 
ing glances out of the window asshe bustied 
about the hot kitchen, basting the plump 
turky, or rolling out the short, flaky crust 
for the damson pies, 

And if she did work for her living, there 
was ne prettier or sweeter girl in all the 
a round than Cherry Hollixbee, with 
her Titian-red hair and her soft, gentian- 
blue eyes, shaded by long, golden lashes. 

Mrs. Wilton entered her own yate with 
exuberant complacency. 

“That was a lucky hit,” she muttered, 
with a sinile ot satisfaction, “telling hin 
Tabithey Plunket was engaged to Dick Man- 
nerly! I've settled ber hash, anyway, and 
he believed it, too! He turned as red us 
turkey-gobbler when Ltold him. Tabithey 
"ll be as tnad asa hornet if I get to be min 
tress of Mayberry Farin."’ 

But, in spite of her complacency, Mra. 
Wilton did not torget w tind fault with 
Cherry, as usual. 

“T don't believe that turkey's half done,” 
she gruinbled, sweeping out to the kitchen 
in her rufftied silk dress, with her red mo- 
roceo  portemonnaie dangling from her 
wrist. “And them pies ure scorched! I de- 
clare, Cherry, you're a getting carelesser 
and carele+serevory day!’ shoadded cromly, 
‘and if it wasn't that its «charity, |declare 
] wouldn't keep you another day. 

“Very well, Mrs. Wilton said another 
voice,as Archibald Mayberry appeared from 
the porch, where he hud been sitting, 
screened by a luxurious grape vine; ‘you 
need not “e : Cherry another day out of 
charity, for she has promised to be inv 
wife, and the sooner the better for me. 
have to thank you for it, too,” he added, 
“for TL understood Cherry was engaged to 
Dick Mannerly, and I was trying to forget 
her. But, aiter the welcome bitot inforima- 
tion you gave me, | came straight here and 
proposed. Miss Plunket has been doing 
some sewing for me,’ he added slyiy, en- 
joying the widow's discomnfiture. 

And soit was little Cherry Hollisbee who 
becaine iuistress of Mayberry Farm alter 


all. 
—_ ——- 6 ~—ae 

Upstpe Down.—The Japanese habit of 
reversing everything, if weinay regard our 
own way ot doing as the proper way, is 
very curious, and in some of its details ver 
interesting. A recent writer in his wor 
on Jupan, discusses it thus: “Another 
man is planing. He pulls the plane toward 
him. I notice a blacksmith at work. He 
myewr the bellows with his feet, while he 
# holdingand hammering with both bands. 
Ile has several irons in the fire, and keeps 
his dinner-pot boiling with the waste. His 
whole family, like the generations before 
thein, seems to get their living in the hard- 
ware line. The cooper holds his tubs with 
his toes. Allof them sitdown while they 
work. Perhaps that is an important differ- 
ence between a European and an Asiatic. 
One sits down to his work, the other stands 
uptoit. Why is it that we do things con- 
trariwise to the Japanese? Are we upside 
down, orthey? The Japanese say that we 
are reversed. They call our penmanship 
‘crab writing,’ because, say they, ‘it goes 
backward.’ The lines in our books cross the 
page like a crawtish, instead of going down- 
ward properly. Ina Japanese stable we 
find the borse's flank where we look for his 
head. Japanese screws, screw the other 
way. Their locks thrust to the left, ours 
tothe right. The baby toysot the Aryan 
race squeak when they are squeezed ; the 
Turanian gimeracks emit noise when pull- 
ed apart. A Caucasian, to injure his euemy 
kills hiur; a Japanese kills himself to spite 
his foe. Which race is left-handed? Which 
has the negative, which the positive of 
truth? Whatistruth? What is down? 


| What is up? 





a-year, don’t do halt the workshe does. But | 


of course T don’t let her know it. She'd be 
a-wanting wages, it T didn’t seold around 
and find fault as much as possible. I've 


won tyive her any chance to get married, 
if Tecan help it” 

And so the widow donned her best silk 
dress, tied a coquetttsh lace veil over her 
leghorn bonnet, and started out to the 
inilliner’s; while Cherry — pretty little 
Cherry Hollisbee—roasved the turkey and 
cooked the vegetables, made apple sauce 
and damson pies, and fried cakes, and plain 
preserves, for the next day’s dinner. 

“Oh, dear, said, with a half-sob; 
“how hard it is to be cooped up in the 
, al | rest 


staee 


drudging f m morn 


> ‘ pels 


in VOrKIT 
4 wher 


and the 


is Tit atin 
erries are ripe, 
yrapes hanying in thick, pury le ¢ 
The air is so blue and sinokyw and T know 
the leaVes outside are crimmsou aud the ber- 
ries us rich a8 blood.”’ 


bata ti} wrCK 


lusters. 


——_—_—_ © 

A MECHANICAL WoNDER.— An Ohio 
man has imade a clock which, tor mechan- 
isin, ranks second to the renowned Cathe- 
dral clock at Strasburg. It has eleven dit- 
ferent dials arranged on the front and sides 
of the structure. The first is the solar dial 
and, atinong other things shows when Venus 
is the mnorning or evening star, as it rises 
and sets with that planet. Thesecond is the 
dial of the heavens, and shows the position 
at any tine of the year of the twelve econ- 
stellations of the aodiac. Third dial isa 
daily calendar, and the fourth is the solar 
year, and tells the dominical letter of each 
and every day in either the common or leap 
year. The fifth dial is the Julian calendar, 
giving the Roman Dudictions and the Goldea 
otter, and the sixth is a dial of the inoon's 
comes ten the ti:ne of its rising and set- 
16 seventh is a dial showing the 


| eclipses of either the suneor moon, and the 


eighth and ninth show the time at any given 
place on the face of the earth by placing the 
index overthe longitude of the proposed 
place. The tenth dial indicates when any 
one of the twelve signs of the zodiac 
is in the ascendency, and the eleventh 
is a perfect time-piece. The imaker was at 
work on it four years, and will still add 
several other dials in course of time. 
———_—& <P 


THE reason why people so seldom know 
vt lo their duty mh great occasions 18 
th tine A hot a I r dut nm ttle 


s. 


DECEIT is the talse_ soad to Rappiness and 
allthe joys we travali through to vice, like 
lairy banquets, vanish woen we reach 
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Dur Young Folks. 


THECATS LOVER NK. 
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Bi Ww. Ht. 





THEN vou have read the following 

\ eta v Vera wlll Kinew Clot he 4a lee 
oo rieatenets coat. 

(erie ida invest (leat she mewver ded lenent) 

an ancesiry.a lauwily seat, and a iru 


lewis. 

The weomt irreverent cur that ever drowe a 
cat & royal reluce iu atree ust acknowl- 
edge Cinewe claine Ue distinction. 

She was tue last ol a race serimeted 
at the Ball Faron: the bedw at tive Hail bav- 
Ing given the urdber of tle Ceorpeseia thee Utne 
great-gramduedber of the present fariuer, 


ions © 


who, in onoplinentts the donor, named 
the cat (sree ida. 
Max inthe bamdeaoine Setter fron the 


Hall, wivme attentions are encouraged by 
(irimeida and resented by Chanes a cur of 
hustle birth. 

‘The fariner always opens the door to his 
bark. forhe im pleased to take the S otters 


Visiie a5 @ Coetssplitrent Ge litiremerst | Clits mes 
eretly ainases Miss Puss. 
The fog is a@ recent aoyjuaintanoe, drawn 


froin the woods (s0 be Vrid the cat) byw the 
reportafl ber charios, and rugning tightly 
riak of bis life for the sake Of stolen iInter- 
Views with her. 

Thieme meetings were uiuch ty Crrimselidas 
tate. 

Dt ts mee mterge Piter eer ee treed just when 
foc in wilhest awake, and remllest for fun! 

This fox badyed inthe hollow trunk of an 
o ftree ; at the bop of tle mame tres 
rel bwl hes nest. 

\ lively, goood-tenipered fellow 
on terume with evervirewty. 
vas performing his taperninig Gol 
x turned in te sle |». 
Liacrtayziet Glee myuirrel, 
‘ler tow? 


onmie 


b myuiir- 


VMAs 
SS jrrine n 
He 
one clay When the f 
‘“Jueer chap! 
“What miseliel is le a 
“A fine sinape if there 
quite In tay Own styie. 
‘Dd one t bike bis dace. Nose tow sharp. 
The wonwdbdove now tMuttered on 
bough beside him, sighing deeply. 
“Ab dowel! a bad world this!” said Sprack, 
with bis breed on cme side, 
teotrue! ta 


ite 


wes lems of ili; 


lw a 


Jims trie! true! 


Chie hove 


| 
*?dla, SOraen, 


sighed 


[have been waithag on 
cousin pigeenoat toe PFaru,’ she has 
slept a wink tise week ’ 

“The fox om courting 
cat!’ 

His visits so istress tiv poor cousin, that 
ashe grows (puiile Listts. 

‘Who ean tell what tnay bappen mext?” 

“Pointend breakfast to be the next thing 
that happens tome,” eried Sprack, and he 
sprans away toweek it. 

A rare breakfast-table was the 
treein tronmtof the Hail, lagen 
berries even now, ln Novenpber. 

Sprack, wise ashe was terry, planned a 
long day s work tn adding the fruit) to bis 
Winter stores: the frosty nights warned bin 
that the troe would sean be bare, 

The teal ended, Sprack diverted hicwselt 
by shooting the stones of the haws at the 
nome of the Setter, lying asleep on the door. 
merge. 

Max, awaking, snapped hither and thither 
at tosagioary flies. 


mis 
not 


the  fartn-lowuse 


hawthorn. 
with real 


“Tnsects tiresome this hot day 7° ered 
Sprack. 
Oh aed Max, gewwd-lotored | yas soon 


us he found the laughing eves shining 
oft the tranches, “Its wen, iit ? 
‘oD theougiit if was rather cool for tries. 
“TL have been waitin for tiv tuaster until 
] ain as stitl as a ratirend. 
“There will be a gered fire 
kitchen, 


out 


in thie 
remarked Sprack, slyly. 


farin 


“Troe, returned Max, in bis tiatter-of 
fact wav; “but Pehall not be thore before 
riigghit. 


‘Ob, then, give iy compliinents to Mon- 
Mietar tlie fen, 
OWL) vor bee me pod?" 


“Pray trust your (nessazes to sone one 
more likely to meet the seamp,”’ sud Max, 
baacighitils 

"Allright! PM give the.nto the lovely 
(srimselida.” 

“What do you tnean?" 

“Oh, nothing whatever! Just a mut for 


you te ernck, Max." 

And be seampered off, leaving Max look- 
Ing Up inte the tree with a puzzled face. 

It was later than usual belore the Setter 
wae ut liberty. 


Onarriving atthe farin he saw Chance | 
stan ling in the yard. 
“The fox hastakenone of the young 


‘ 


ducks,’ he whined. “One of Grissel's.’ 
Max knew with what tender care Grisselda 
had norsed the motherless ducklings, when 


she wos hardiv mnorethana kitten herself, | 


and tis wrath was flerce. 

“Where is Grisseida?’ ne asked, longing 
ec ountert ter. 

“Tn the stack-vard, stid Chance; ‘seek - 
Ine the duckling, T think, he added. 

He thousht nothing of the sort; but 
dit vet bike the other's se owl, 

Maxran tooistly inte the stack-vard, in 
tine to see Grinseldis coopanion—certain 
ly ne dueklitiug—tuake tracks, 

Witha great effort be conquered his 
longing Ge pureue and shake bitin to phos 

peiesinicie tein Cereth and wrow lin vindictive 
. wth tigre cel the preare t 
Lhe tbrtecket . 

ie’ displeasure t tly 
interrupehn, ; 

Mine Listesgnerdd qubetivte the digg’ solemn 
denunciation of the fx -tbeail y proc ised 
we have no upere bred wih veriuiin, 

Max went away eppy in wnehablse 
Aprpraeitions, ttle thdn Me ping that phe wily 


feoW Me Liat! chimeay 


til 
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per had agreed t meet at another place out 
of the range of prving cyes. 

Im trath. the inflaence of the fox 
wer the ast grew with every interwiev 
and be had formed a design & turn it ws hx 

ad vantage. 

She should go hunting with hii. 

Thus a new life for Ciriewelda. 

Night after night distnisset Max with 
cress, and as soon as his back was turned 
mallicn! forth with the fox to enjov the ple 
sures of the cliaso—picasures as productive 
we deitzbtful. 


The fox had no more ceewmon to rol the 
fariner. 
Gresida spent her nightsin exettement 


and ther daysin sleep—saiee, broker by 
soch starts and = pounces as convinced 
Chance that she dreanit of catching rats: a 
low Latet for whuck sie bad often reproved 
birn. 

N eoemsity had made Chance olmervant of 
all the needa and ternpe rs thateame in his 
wav, and his eonclusions were usually ac- 
curate; but at tum time, Grismei s appetite 
being poorshe always gave him the largest 
portion of ber ineals,and stopped his mouth 
in (wo series, 

He drank the mnilk and asked 
tions. 

Thus all went sinm-ahlv fora time. 

It wiht have been a jong time, but vou 
nee, Sprack boiyed inthe same tree with 
the fox, and met Max daily at breaklast. 

That «tid 

The squirrel interfered with nobody 
lony ashe plaved lair; but he deeply 
merited the Inteeduetion of a loretgn 
into the wood, 

| heref re, w henna chegeratat hon 


itm, trilow, 


no qg ues- 


Chee sistmerinief, 

> 
re- 
@haetuy 


of hares, 
Pees US, Pleotis ow Im, trates, 
and other burgiv: the forost, waited on 
Sprack, bes@ectittug ticn ty reionstrate 
With his tellow-lodwzer, be rephed, in a mest 
soeech, That being neither a tly nora bel, 
he was netin the hatutof irritating antunais 
bivgeer Cham bitessel!; but, Jor anvthing 
ehortof a personal attack on the fox, they 
tolght rely ou bili. 

jis pian waste take the dove and pigeon 
with liu as witnesses, and lay their com- 
pan before Mux, requesting lim to keep 
1s beloved tu better order. 

Max received their cnmmuonieation. in a 
way that made thems oul, glad that they were 
outeot bis renel. . 

Now a forest full of chatterers could 
have convinced) Max that (srisselaa 
wuiltyv of acrinne s+ «lisyracetul, so 
donable, as pemeling. 

It was too horrilleto lave her 
of it! 

But he could not belp Knowing that 
had not distuissed the  iox he 
seul. 

Insore trouble and perplexity: he deter- 
tinned to bring her trou the taro: that very 
night, whether she liked itr not, and keep 
her safe ander lis owneve. 

He worked badly that dav, failing to 
polntat the proper time, and bringing dis 
yrace on himself genorally, 

\omutinous desire came upon him to tell 
his cuiaster, “Do vourshooting without me; 
Tin going to have itout with inv sweet- 
heart! ; 

But the diffieulty of mmaking binoself un- 
deostocd restrained hita; for, though a dog 
ust interpret bis master’s slightest yesture 
the ioaster need never understand lita, un- 
Jess bie Clicoses, 


ra 


sol 


Hert 
wis 
unpar- 


suspected 


she 


us pro. 


\s Soon as le was released he hurried 
the farin, leaving his sapper untouched. 

All there was bright, peaceful, and snug 
os usual, 

Corisseldadl ving in frontot the fire streteh 
cdout ber paws to play with his eurly 
ears. 

Inne toad for play, Max gravely related 
the ywossip lie lied heard. 


la 


Puss cost down ber eves, and tight have 


clap. Abit again, bot for thuat muluehky 
Chiat, 
“Oh, Corigmel So hie eried, “that's where 


vou go tight afer night! 
She made a swift sin to stop him. 
Max caught it, and turned upon ber with 
the one word, Poacher! 


ith atone (hanes 

never forgot. 
(irisselda, with a sharp oervof terror, 
sprang from: tilt, arching her baek against 
the wall, and extending ber claws to repel 


an attack. 

But Max, with the contemptous eaution 
“Don't let me find vouin our preserves! 
turned his back on her, and trotted down 
the hill a wiser dog, heartily ashamed to 
think how nearly he lad brought a poacher 
into his taster'’s verv household, 

Cirisselda resumed her olace by the tire, 
licking her rumpled fur and waving 
swollen tall, very sulky and imyured, 

Chance dragged hiniself on his stomach 
towards her. and with tears and 
implored her pardon. 

She took no further notice than to turn to 
the saucer and lap up the milk ste had lett 
for hin; then busied herself with her own 
Chicrtage bites. 

She cared nothing for her difference with 
Max. 

Dogs were bad couipany, with their 
reasonable hts of depression and 
Lion. 

How much better to take life quietly, as 
she did, or gaily, as the fox did! 

Chanee had no mind, and Max had 
tnanners; butthe fox, to an elewant 
portinent, united talents like her own. 


her 


un- 
exalta- 


de- 


Some tens luter, the fox also sle« ping 
profoundiv, was awakened by the erv of 
tit bare itt «tistresges: 

‘The hounds are out! the hounds ure 
out? 

“Where?” ered the fox, ears erect, alert 


10a Tebeotepeaat. 
“Ldont know where! 
hear thei all round J” 


“Have you seen them?” 


kverywheap! J 





Whitupers | 
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“7 don't want to see them : q see thet 


’ ' citer! 
all sides! Olli, seek sineiter. 
on ail id “If thev are 


“Not P80 vawnedt! tive feoX. 
alter vou they dom t want me, lhe-sicdes, 
there is a board fremt. 


dah). <ir, dom t sav Cat ! cried the hare, 
air. 


sry iVirn thie «le “i 
“frost alrewiy! Think of the starvation 


last ainter! 
“Nay, replied Lreux, 2) never fared 
better: and | mean We de as well this sea 


ent . 
He sharpened his teeth s wigniiticantly 
that the hare, with « terrified planes, leaped 
away amongthe long wrass. 

“There you got said tue 
“Worry yourself to death, and 
dows the “trouble!” 

Heturned round and 
again. 

Oden Chae ca tern ena ct 


fox, grimly. 
save the 
round, and slept 
the aene dav Grist 
elidia was clrivens cut cof Une becotistes by a 
“thorough Cleaning. whieh lett net) a drv 
place fior Chee sale ol ther temo. 

She teok refuge onthe roof, in the raves of 
the setting stn. 

She was roused ont of her solks tv 
the sound of the hounds in fall ery, sweep 
ing over the brow of the hill: and she Saw 
Sith amazement that the banted animal 

Mm poother that the fox. 

Porat thee excited cut sidddents beheld ven- 


geome pursuing bint fret atetuer quar 
ter. : 

Miaaxcdrawo te thie spot tev Chie persed 
the sight ot his enemy escaping tnore than 
hie cool lear. 

Now be would have bis revenge. 

She <teaiged tier eves after them until 
they were out of sight: and later tn the dav 
liad the satisfaction of learning from, the 
urituobling of ber tuistress that the fox had 
escaped, 

At nightfall she bastened out to conygratu- 
Jate bit. and tear bis weeountot the rum, 
butshe waltedat the accustomed place in 
Vain. 


No fox appearcd, 

Atlengyth she vave hit up. 

Returning through the stack-ward, re- 
proaching hignin her heart, she saw, by the 
moonlicht, a hercing lard on the path. 

This tiast be the fox’s dotng. 

He had not ne cheeted ler. 

Something had doubtless frigatened bin 
a ay. 

She fell upou the fish, and) greedily de- 
veured the poison intended for her suitor. 

“Sad news! sad news! cooed the woord- 
dove, flving past the squirrel’s bower. The 
fox is dead!" 

“You be ca 
Sp ouack. 
dil 


el! eried the astonished 


“Your parden, mi dear; but vou 
sturtle mel’ 

‘Tootrne! too trie! too true!’ 

“How? when? where?” asked the squir- 
eel, Dreathlesstiv. 

“Max was aiter him; so he tried to jurnp 
the river. 
So de 
Sprack 


is drowned. 
dosecnded from his pereh to ob- 
tain asollen confirmation of the story frou 
Max: andl then telt it were but 
to calland condele with the eat. 
The day was brizghtand the cattle were 
lowing, the hens cackling, the birds ehirp- 
ing, the fartn-yard ail alive os usual; only 
Grisseida was missing, and Chance imourn- 
ed over her grave. 
“Well,” cried heartless Sprack, 1 
“Sink vou have much enuse to prieve! 
“You'll do mueh better without her. 
all we all.’ 


don't 
SO 


And he returned tothe wood to invite his 
friends and neighbors to an open-air fete, in 
celebration of the doubleevent, whieh freed 
them from two forinidable foes, 

Chance ceased to lament aftera time: for 
the farmer's wite, having now no pet, took 
him into favor; and Chance soon learnt to 
walk upright, carry his his tail alofi, and 
Jook the world in the face, 

—_ ¢ <-> 

\ greatly enacted in parts of China. No 

LA priest takes part inthe ceremony. It 


IDOL WORSHIP IN CHINA. 
isentirely carried out by the people them- 


selvesvand being in toe seventh moon,when 





CURIGUS display of idol worship is 


the names of the departed réceive so much | 
dtention from theic living relations, it may | ; 
i, | bad taken a quantity of gravel from the bed 


be correet to consider ita part. of 
Worship. , 


ancestral 


\t the beginning of the moon proclama- | 


Hons are postod anneodneing the commence- 
Inentot this strange ceremony. and calling 


onthe people to come up and pay their 
taxes or duties tothe ‘Lord of the world 
and Saviorot men, as they do to their 


earthiv: Eiipereor. 

Rach night, from the Ist to the loth of the 
seventh tmioon, this parody on rovalty 
earried out, and delezates from various dis- 
tricts bring strings of paper coin which 
Welshed with the greatest cure as if it were 
real silver, entered in the account books of 
anofMicial, and atthe proper time in the 
ceretnony is sent up to the spirits, through 
fire, 

An ideaof the quantity of paper money 
eoustutied nay be fortned frou: the price 
received forthe ashes, which realizes a total 
for this half month at afew mills an oz of 
not less than S30. 

Phe real business of the 
thenees atter dusk : 


The procession, which goes out of the vil- 
. ‘ 


evening coin- 


lage tu order to return escorting the spirit 
he Minperor, beyius to form. Each man 

carries a lantert ith thename of his dis- 
1 or societv wu Lev] 


uiulall the lesser ones 
are brilliantly lighted up with rows of lan- 
terns of red sloth, and some place large re- 
flectors behind candles, the etfect of which 
is very pleasing. 
Theatrical dretaus of 


The inain Letaipls 


the sucst gurgeous | 
| COLORS, ANd beayy with wold lace, pase ulony 


—_— 
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in groups; boys dressed in red cloth and 
gold tinsel hataymen bearing swords,spears, 
and battle axes, and bands of wusicians go 
to make up this unique procession. 

The centre of ali is the Emperor's chair, 
carried by twelve leurers, containing his 
tablet; aman on each side, carrying lure 
white feather fans, shield it from the pu 
lic waze, but waving Ww and fr» as if fanning 
aliving persen. 

After a long intervsi, the big drum gives 
forth a booming sound, and the great idol 
wearing a nest gorgeous dress, and 
is placed on @ rulsed piatioran under a rich 
eahopyv. 

All immediately ‘all presirate on the 
ground, and fora while silence resigns sa- 
preiwe; presently the taster of ceremonies 
tikes bis place, and the bearers of cards ot 
tise gods whe, by tueir rank, are allowed 
to pay their respects tv his Majesty (as of 
ficiaimn are With tue real Eanperor) begin to 
arrive. 

A few feet trou the throne they kneel 
and respectfuliv present their ecard, whieh 
x received by an official, who announcesin 
aloud voice, the name and rank of the sen- 
der, the court tnusicians playing op their 
instruments onthe arrival of each fresh 
ear(i. 

A tew devout worshippers are allowed to 
prostrate thesselvesx in the royal presence, 
and toward inidnight Lis Majesty proceeds 
t judge the evil spi.its. 

The Cimese consider all mad persons 
possessed by a demon, and their friends, in 
the hope that this will be cast out by the 
ordeal through which they have to pass at 
this court, zlally send them there, each pa 
tient paying &»). 

These unfortunates are lorked np in the 
hall before mentioertT as they arrive—suffi- 
cient in itsel! #7 aliiost upset the balance of 
a sound Th te 


An official approaches and = reverentily 
asks tor the keys. 
The request is granted, and) runners or- 


deredito bring one of the evil spirits to be 
judged. 

They rush off with a yell to obey this or- 
der, and presentivy they are to be seep aft 
the far end hurrying alony one of these un- 
fortunate people. fu the midst of frightfal 
vells, the flames ot the immense pile of 
— money inaking the whole court as 

ightas day, this poor wretch is brought 
into his Majesty's presence. In one late 
cause, he wasa tall, powertul man, his face 
pale thouch passive: out if his acts gave 
any Ciue to the state of his inind he was the 
oily sensible persou there, for he refused to 


kneel. The excitement beeame intensé. 
The runners threw themselves upon him 
with fierce energy to force Lim to kneel, but 


he was strong enough to resist them alland 
after a truitless strugzle he was hustled out 


| of this brilliant scene, and again thrust into 


the dark 


Too true! too trae!’ | 


| ot the family. 


internal regions. Another was 
brought forth with the same demoniaeal 
yells. Ile quietiy knelt, and was at length 
pronounced guilty, and sentenced to be 


; , beaten on the ankles with the light bam- 
neighborly | 


boo, A straw figure was brought forth to 
represent him, and he was obliged to touk 
on while it received the punishinent. 
- —_-- Ct 

THE LARGEST DIAMOND.=The largest 
diamond in the worldis said to exist among 
the erown jewels of Portugal, having been 
ayilttuthe present King trem his tnele, 
the Kinperor of Brazil, in whose dotnin- 
ions this inagniticent gein was found. It is 
four times the size of the Koh-i-noor, and 
its value has been variously estimated at 
from fiftcen to fifty million dollars,its enor- 
mous siz9 rendering it unique in the history 
of the great jewels of the world. It was 
discovered in a negro’s hut, where it had 
long served as a plaything for the ehildren 
It was seen by chance by a 


| slave who had worked for sme years in the 


| stone to be a coiossa 


diamond mines of the country, and after 
due examination be pronounced the pretty 
daunond. The Em- 

peror sent a regiment of cavalry to escort 

the priceless jewel to his eapital. Oddly 

enough, no diamonds were ever found be- 

lore or Since the discovery of this unique 

)specitnen inthe neighborhood of the spot 


| Whence it caine, which was a small umoun- 


tain screamnlet flowing over a pebbly bed. 
The old negro who was its original possessor 


of the brook to spread before his door, and 
the children, attracted by the translucency 
and regular fori ofthe diamond,had picked 
it ont of the mass to play with. It is of oval 


shape and of pertect water, but its abnorinal 


is | 


size will of course prevent its ever being 
used as an ornament 

- _—>_ 2 <a - 

Ovp Bits oF lGNORANCE.—The public is 

peculiarly ignorant of Bible history. We 


—_— 


«- | doubtif'a fair percentage of the people you 
is | 


ineet in the course of an hour's walk could 
ge as near the order of the books in the Old 

estament as the little sehool-girl in Somer- 
set. This West-countrsy blossom of the 
School Board system: was reyuested to naine 
the earlier writings of the sacred text, 
Which she did thus, and very fluently :— 
‘Devonshire, Exeter, Liticus, Numbers, 
Astronomy, Jupiter, Jumbo, Ruth.’’ Here 
the high ecriticisin dimly detects a vague 
local rendering of ‘Genesis, Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth.” ‘Talking of Ruth reminds 
us of the ignorant lady at the picture gallery. 
“Ruth and Boaz,’ she read in the catalogue; 
“who was Ruth ?°’ Whereupon her compan- 
ion favored her with a sketch of the plot of 
Mrs. Giaskell’s Ruth, ending with the con- 
fession, “but I don’t remember who Boaz 
was."’ An American lady was beard to ask 
in the Pitti Galleries, “who is that by?’ 
The answer was *‘Rayphael,” “Is he t 
same as Rayphael Sanziq ?” «No; don’t you 
| know there ure three of them, Rayphae 
| Ranalo, and Urhine,"”” * ; a 
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IT 
GRANDPA’S DARLING, 
-_—_ 


. | BY MIGNON, 





A golden head, ands pair ol eyes 

Blue and merry as summer's skies ; 

Dimpled cheeks and a dimpled chin, 

Where many kisses have tauinbled in |! 

That's grandpa‘’s darling | And where is he? 
Enthroned, as usual, on graudpa’s knee, 
Searching pockets in cuat and vest, 

With mischievous fingers never at rest. 


‘Tis grandpa ever finds time to play 

With his ‘*troubleshme comfort’' every day ; 
Never too tired, never too sa, 

To make the little one merry and glad. 

There are kisses for every bruise and tumble, 
Kisses for even a scowl or a grumble ; 

And a host of secrets, I will confess, 

Which nobody ever is able to guess. 


So dear old grandpa, with silvery hair, 
And ‘*grandpa’e darling, **’ without a care 
To shadow the joy of his little heart, 
Are rarely each from the other apart. 
And e’en when the twilight comes at tast, 
And the drowsy blue eyesare closing fast, 
From grandpa’s arms, and from grandpa‘s breast, 
Mamma must bear her boy to rest. 
- a — 


MAKING DRINKS. 


— 
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NORMING as it does the intoxicating in- 

gredient in fermented liquors, and hav- 

ing regard to the enormous consumption of 

these at the present day, alcohol is a sub- 

stance at onee of national importance and 
yeneral interest. 

While theoretically obtainable from va- 
rious cheinical substances, practically the 
whole of our alcohol is derived from starch, 
sugar, or other saccharine inaterials; in this 
country, commonly froin grain of various 
kinds, either malted or unmalted ; while in 
Germany, spirits are largely made from 
beet-root and carrots ; and in Sweden, from 
the birch and maple. 

When barley or other grain is steeped in 
water till Jt sprouts, and is then caretully 
dried, it becomes what is terined malt. 

By this process, part of the starch of which 
the grain is mainly composed has been 
converted into sugar, and anew substance 
has been developed, known as diastase, a 
nitrogenous body, which immediately, 
when the malt is nixed with water, reacts 
on the reinaining starch, and transforins it 
also into sugar, the liquid consequently as- 
suming a sweet taste. 

We have now, in fact, a solution of sugar 
which is known as wort; but we may attain 
the same end by using unmalted grain— 
potatoes, peas, beans, or other starchy ima- 
terial, which, by the addition of dilute 
sulphuric acid, is converted into a soluble 
sugar. 

Having thus obtained a solution of sugar 
from any of these sources, or still imore 
directly from beet-root or the ‘toothsome 
cane,’ yeast is added to the wort, and the 
process known as ‘fermentation’ is rapidly 
set up, by which the sugar is decomposed 
into two chief products,aloohol and carbonic 
acid gas; and several minor ones,glycerine, 
succinic acid, &c., ninety-five vut of every 
hundred parts of sugar being transformed 
into alcohol and carbonicacid, four parts 
going to form glycerine, &., and one part 
as nourishment to the yeast plant, which 
has multiplied immensely, and now forins 
a frothy scuin upon the surface of tha li- 
quid. 

By the fermentaticn, spirits have been 
produced ; and the object of the next pro- 


cess, the distillation of the fermented wort | 
or mash, is to separate the spirit from the | 


liquid in which it exists. 
The produce of this operation is an impure 
spirit known as ‘low wines,’ which has to 


be re-distilled at a lower temperature, to | 


get rid of part of the water and the oils with 
which it is contaminated; the product of 
this second distillation being the mixture 
of alcohol and water known as ‘whisky’ or 
‘spirits of wine,’ because it was by the dis- 
tillation of wine that spirits were first ob- 
tained. 

In the manufacture of wine, the ‘:nust’ or 
expressed juice of the grape is simply set 
aside in vats, and fermentation is allowed 
to take place naturally—im the case of red 
wine, the skins being left to ferment with 
the juice, as they contain a large proportion 
of coloring matter. 


The sugar of the grape becomes converted | 


into aleohol; but where there isa iarge 
auount Of sugar present, some of it imay 
remain unchanged, thus yielding 4 sweet 
or ‘fruity’ wine; while one in which all the 
Sugar has been ferinented is known asa 
‘dry’ wine. 

The cost of wine appears to bear no rela- 
tion to the amount of spirit in it, but to de- 
pend upon the bouquet or peculiar flavor 
given by ethereal saits the 
acid and alcohol in the wine: the chief 
Object of adulteration is to imitate this char- 
acteristic flavor. 

For this purpose, the Greeks use turpen- 
tine or resin, Just asthe ancient Romans 
used pitch or tar; -and most of the cheap 


produced by 


and 





champagne sold in this country is prepared 
from gooseberry wine. 

The flavor of Moselle is imitated by a 
tincture of elder-flowers; while extract of 
sweet-brier, orris-root, alinonds, cherry and 
laurel water are largely used for producing 
Various artificial bouquets. 

The astringency of wine is imitated by 


‘crust’ of wine is now no reliable mdication 
of age ; for if a bottle of new port be put in- 
to hot water, and afterwards placed into a 
cellar, itsoon deposits a crust like that of 
years; and when well cobwebbed, the de- 
ception is complete. 

The amount of alcohol present varies 
greatly in the several liquors of which it 
forms the intoxicating ingredient, rum con- 
taining about seventy-five per cent.; whisky 
and brandy averaging about fifty; port 
wine, twenty; sherry, fifteen to twenty- 
four ; Madeira, nineteen ; claret, ten ; cham- 
pagne, fourteen ; cider, six; ales and por- 
ter, from six to twelve; and abstainers will 
probably be surprised to learn that all fer- 
mented drinks contain alcohol,ginger beer, 
&c., usually containing from one to three 
per cent. of it. 

——>> a _—- 


Brains of Gold. 


Sacrifice money rather than principle. 
Use your leisure t'me for improvement. 


Cultivate habits of punctuality and me- 
thod, 





Too strained a gravity becomes ridicu- 
lous. 


Consider well, 
tively. 

Whilst you seek new friendship, cultivate 
the old. 


A pleasing countenance is a silent com- 
mendation. 


He who knows most, grieves most for 
wasted time, 

Small cheer and great welcome make a 
merry feast. 

Fortune does not change men; it only 
unmasks them. 
We count by changes and events within 

Not by years. 
_ True worth is summed up in the faithful 
discharge of duty. 

Detestation of the high is the involuntary 
homage of the low. 

Avoid extravagant promises. 
and act up to them, 

Every man desires to live long, 
man would be old. ; 

The milestone to-morrow leads to the 
town of ‘*never,** 


and then decide  posi- 


us, 


State facts, 


but no 





A contemplative man can always employ 
himself in meditation, 

When a man is wrong, and won't admit 
it, he always gets angry. 

Success leads to success. One point gained 
will continue to accomplish, 

Joy, and temperance, and repose, slam 
the door on the doctor's nose, 

What matters if one has not gold in his 
purse, if he bas it in his heart ¢ 

It is better to humor the conceited than 
to seek to destroy their principles. 

He who laughs at cruelty sets his heel on 
the neck of religion and godliness. 

A man in any station can do his duty,and 
in doing it, can earn his own respect. 

There cannot be a greater treachery than 
to raise a confidence, and then deceive it. 





Save something of what you earn. Youth 
and strength are not always our privileges. 

Be not over hasty in making a bargain. 
Study first both the advantages and disadvantages. 

Reason from well-grounded precedents, 
and be not tuo confident of a preconceived opinion, 

It’s enough fora man to understand his 
own business, and not to interfere with other peo- 
ple‘s. 

To endeavor to work upon the vulgar 
with fine senses is like attempting to hew blocks with 
a rasor. 

Watch for opportunities of usefulness. 
Every day brings them, and onceSgone they are gone 
forever. 

Self denial is the most exalted pleasure, 
and the conquest of evil babits is the most giorious 
triumph. 

In all true work there is something of di- 
Labor, wide as the earth, has its sammit 





Fineness. 

in heaven. 
| A calm, quiet, orderly demeanor accom. 

plishes inure than & blustering tongue and an arro- 

gant attitude. 

That kind of religion is likely to be most 
popular which dues not serioudy bmterfere with what 
you intend to do. 


It is easy enough to make sacrifices for 


those we love: but for our enemy, we have to strug- 
gie an »vercome self 
It is safer to affront some people than to 


oblige thein, for the better a man deserves, the worse 


they will speak of him. 

Lite is a struggle from the cradle to the 
grave. He ts the better prepared for it who contina- 
| ally cousiders it in this light. 


——- = 


oak sawdust or grape-seeds: while the | 





EVENING POST. 
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Femuininities. 


New floral garniture is made wholly of | 


beads. 

Choose a wife rather by your ear dhan 
your eve, 

“Jane, itis 11 o'clock. Tell that young 
mau to shut the front door from the outside,** 

The University of Mississippi has opened 
all its departments to the admission of females, 

A Greek maiden at Athens recently shot 
a lover, and has had ten offers of marriage since. 

The literary education of women began 


to prevail in the early part of the seventeen cen- 
tury. 


A female postmaster in Maine has been 


fined $117.9 for opening a letter passing through her 


office. 


Mrs. Hen appears among the members of 
the Minnesota Methodist Convention. She's a lay 
delegate. 


It takes seven years for the Roumanian 
peasant women who sell their hair'to grow a crop for 
the market. 


Miss Couzins writes that the lady who 
never crimps her hair or powders her nose isa person 
of no refinement. 


The Sunbeam Society is an association of 


Chicago young ladies whose mission it ts to sew for 
the poor and hetp them in other ways, 


A Vermont judge sentenced and fined a 
young lady in that State for receiving stolen kisses, 
on the principle that ‘‘the partaker ls as bad as the 
thief,*’ 


Serenader—‘‘Home, sweet home; dar am 
no place like home.*’ Cotored lady at the window — 
“Well, you jess better gitalong home or I'll frow 
sometin,** 


A good book and a good woman are ex 
cellent things for thove who know how to justly ap- 
preciate their value, There are men, however, who 
judge both from the beanty of their covering. 


A party of girls near Rosemont, Pa., all 
practical horsewomen, have formed a little club, and 
have been having hurdle races for several weeks past 
in a series of flelds picked out for the purpose, 


Did you ever mw tice how sensitive are the 
ears of awoman in church to the crying of some 
other woman's baby, and how much deafer than a 
post she is when her own offspring sets up its piercing 
squall ? 


A chambermaid in a Pennsylvania hotel 
attempted to drive a nail with the butt-cnd of a load- 
ed pistol, but stopped when a bullet went flying 
through the sleeve ef her dress, fortunately without 
wounding her, 


A female lawyer of Milwaukee, who per- 
sisted in repeating questions that were ruled out by 
the judge, being threatened with imprisonment for 
contempt, left the court, In tears, and refused to re- 
appear in the trial. 

Young widow, buying a pet dog—‘‘It’s a 
sweet, pretty darling, black and white; but, in iny 
present state of bereavement, you must procure me 
one entirely black, This will do very well in about 
six months for half mourning. ** 

Girls and women employed in Paris shops 
and cafes as dressmakers and sewing girls, and as bet- 
ter class attendants and nursery governesses, dil wear 
black, Just as with us the waiters at hotels and restaa- 
rants wear dress coats and white ties, 

A Detroit lady kept her little daughter at 
home from school the other day on account of a storm, 
and the energetic female teacher sent another little 


| girl, without any umbrella, through the driving rain 


| them look broad-shouidered and manly, 





| declaration of a deserted wife, who complained that | 


storm, to ascertain the cause of the absence, 


One day last week a woman in Lexing- 
ton, Ga,, was about toprepare dinner, when she dis- 
covered asnake coiled up In an oven of the 
Fearing that it might escape, she closed the door, built 
a fire and baked the reptile to death. 


Shelbyville, Tenn., has seventy-five mar 
riageable girls, and a dozen marriageable young men, 
The girls are advised to invite in the young men from 
thirty to forty miles around toa good barbecue, and 
then seize them asthe Romans did the Sabine wo- 
men, 

She was from Boston, and when she saw 
the littie sailboat bobbing up and down on the waves, 
she turned to her vompauion and said: ‘Oh, Alex- 
ander, direct your eyes to that cunning marine craft 
of miniature proportions which is su prettily bob—ex- 


cuse me—roberting on the waves ! 


The numerous suits for breach of promise | 


recently instituted against old men by young women 
is having its effect, *‘Miss,*’ said an old man in a 
crowded street car yesterday, ‘‘I'li get up and give 
you my seat If you li swear before all these witnesses 
that you don’t consider it an offer of marriage. ** 


A young lady is very anxious to know 
whether taliors really do stuff the shoulders of young 
men’s coats with padding and buckraim, #0 as to make 
And she 
says she means to slyly stick a pin full length into her 
beau’s shoulder next Sunday evening, to find out for 
herself. 


An insecure handle ona boiler was, re 
recently, ‘he cause of a lady being badly scalded, 
While she was Ufting the boiler off the stove, the han- 
die came off, and the het water from it covered her 
face and eyes, badly disfiguring her. Housckeepers 
should carefully examine their kitehen utensils, or ac- 
cidentas like the above one may result. 


One of the latest and most sensational 
statements inede in the London Police Courts was the 


her husband had eloped with his mother-in-law. A 
staid English journal, commenting upon the case, 
says: ‘To our mind it resembies the American stwry 
which ‘cok forty men to believe it." *’ 


A late principal of the schools of Cincin 


nati does put have a very encouraging idea of & wo- 
man's persistency in teaching. lie says When a 
young woman commences to teach schwovl she loses 


nine chances in ten for marriage. If she teaches for 
five years her chances for marriage and dear delights 
of motherhood are but one in one hundred, and If she 
teaches teu years ber chances for marriage and good 
social position are but one in ten thousand,’’ 
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~ An Erie county physician, rides to his pa- 
tients on a bieyele, 


Talmage says nine out of every ten busi- 
ness men will ile for a sixpence. 


Pearl hunting in the mussels of Ohio has 
| been quite an industry for years. 


Hemp seed is said to be as fatal to the 
canary as to the average jall bird. 


A Chester county farmer milked his neigh. 
bor’s cows, and is being prosecuted therefor. 


Out in Indiana now it isa very common 


thing to' ‘toss up," wheiher it stall be church of base. 
| ball. 


A bottle of fifty gallons’ capacity, the 
largest ever blown in this country, was lately made 
ai Millville, N. J. 

In France fanciful bibbed aprons, a fash. 
jon borrowed from England, are worn in country 
houses this season. , 

The corn crop in the United States ir: 1880 
Was 9, 016, 06 bushels greater than in 1870, as shown 
by the last census, 

They don't call them ‘‘soft’’ young men 
now; the distressingly polite thing is to say ‘‘they are 
the down of society.’ 

The Paris Municipal Council has pur- 
chased 200 portraits of Washington, to be given as 
prizes in the public schools. 

Sarah Bernhardt’s three weeks’ engage- 
mentat the Giayety Theatre, London, drew §, 000, 
and netted a pront of $14,000, 

A wash of alum water, it is said, 


keep the fies away from a horse. Easence of 
rvyal is recommended tor humanity. 


Mile. Bertha Rothschild, danghter of Ba- 
ron Meyer Karl, of Frankford, is about to abjare her 
religion and marry a Catholic prince. 

Scientists claim that the carth's internal 
heat, which crops out in the form of hot springs, ete., 
may be utilized to generate electricity, 

The dividends paid by the rnilronds last 


year amount to$i ® per tnhabitant. The wet earn- 
lags of ali the railroads were §2%, 000, 000. 


Henry Johnson, a colored man at Ober- 
lin, Obio, claims that he was once a slave of Andrew 
Jackson, and that he is one hundred and nine years 
old, 


Don't put things in your mouth. A Media 
man puta large button in his mouth, Jumped from 


a bench, and choked to death before it could be re- 
moved, 


The most popular flowers for corsage 
bouquets Just now are dwarf sunflowers, white dai- 
sies with yellow centres, and yellow daisies with black 
centres, 


Dr. Hill, of Baltimore, who has vacci- 
nated thousands? during the past few months, ne- 


giected to vaccinate himself, and is now down with 
small-pox. 


oo eee ee ee re 


will 
peany- 





| The total receipts at the New York post- 


office for the last fiscal year foot up §4, 20,066.07, and 
the expenditures $1, 314,016. #, leaving a net revenue 
of @2, 564, 048. 67. 

During the present Congressional session 
over 7,000 bills have been introduced in the House, 
and something like 2,40 in the Senate, besides 0 
resolutions, 

Blackwell, the Durham, Mass., tobacco 
man, began by peddling the weed from the tall of a 
wagon. Now he pays the Government 9900, 000 annu- 
ally for reveune stamps. 

Herr Gittib, a French barber, 
made a vow on duly 2, 1865, that 
for seventeen vears, Last 
from his oath, and spoke. 

Wim. Montgomery, an Ohio soldier, has 
notified the State penion agent that he has geeovered 
from the disabilities he received during the war, and 
wants no more pension money 

Wm. Snellbaker, of York county, while 
sitting on a chair becaine suddenly ill, tell to the floor 
and was stricken with total bDilndness, in which con- 
| dition he remained at last a counts. 


ot Erie, 
he would not speak 
month he was absolved 


For a dinner table, described by an Eng- 
| lish paper, the centre was arranged as a pond with an 
edge of moss ferns, and in the real water ferns and 
water-lilies appeared to be growing 


It is said thatthe Empress of Germany 
has for many years given much of ber time to the 
study and Improvement of people's stoves and kiteh- 
ens. Queer pastime for an En press, 


Messrs. Moody and Sankey will remain 
in Great Britain ontil the spring of 61%, when they 
will return to the United States fora few months, af- 
ter which they will go back to London, 

Spoon vittles are more out of fashion than 
! ever; in fact, itis hardiy allowable in **goud 
clety, ** except for soups, to put a spoon into 
mouth any more than you would your kuife. 

A young couple of Toronto were en- 
gaged w be married the other day, but the lady be- 
came offended at something done by her lover, dis 
carded tim, and married au ex-lover the day atter, 


Stark, of 


thd 
your 


| <A few days ago Miss Mary E-. 
Elmira, N. Y., married Mr. Aaron Stark, of Flinira, 

| Mich. She goes with himtohis home, but changes 
acither her own name vor the name of her residing 
place. 7 


The venerable and reverend Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, of Norwich, Conn., took part in a 
recent tub race, and got the advantage of all his com- 
petitors in having the least distance to ruw back when 
the contest was decided. 


A hackman in Cleveland, Ohio, who has 
a colored competitor, has been fined GD and costs by a 
justice for soliciting passengers at the Uuion 
rying out, 


a white man 


A mule belonging to s@ Delaware Ice 
Company, of Boston, ied 3 ronth or soago. Soon 
afterward anvuther mule @e@t had been worked as 

| companion w the deaf animal refused to est, and 
starved to death. Tisis is pathetic, even If not verae 
clous, 
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A Village Reading. 


Biw.H 


LECTURE. et) weed [earn Ile 


as be Gest ertranesd tefore + 2 
4 te tatewmerpetit-ts ar) fhe ¥ a. I 
And ajem the “Kegite of v4 on? 
Weil, I never. 
Meee biviaeor will want t+ pear &. an) I 
eyeruida't eemdier if Jewinna An “ar j 
t+ a ites the beer gain 


‘“etrle afe ae@ayves raung alter every few 


'iva. 


in!) perhage its sgeettiong& oir us 

ec ontey Wikeup—s rrosng geal lecture 
inw ith awh ’ 

Tickets, i conte. Well, Dil think at-nut 


at 

“A leeture' maid Tr 
fleted Mlb. wie 
tering “ate 
rigtita? 

“J eannA aay Lapprove of the suljeet ; 


new v- 


Brizee, the 
hel post hong cut hee geet 


ia ey: fem petting Woween« 


’ 


bBulanewenn 6 “ nvee!f suum show hisu- 
meifiin geitelie, ated there are as few cpyerr- 
Ceatert @e tes Clore vi aye 

“ft onthe wierle, Ithink I will take a 
te act 

“Women erizghte! mand old) Mee Mix, 
Wiles @ wm alwaye Corinenting lie se leetinen 
foor Live privilege of terarnecisine ‘rth lee thyoti- 
day.and who went outts gather ber o- 
hay in tparvemt-lhne, with 4 wm. lhe te, 


and rather inwore than @ tans Mmrenzth 
“Din verv gled ‘is 
Phe suljyeet newheaygitati-es in a p 

like tuts, whrere tiers « wore than kav p- 
then barat 

“Pil ge, Lome lle AK line Week strut 
ter tities 

And * 1) Varhwrts #ts *%, ated from Var- 
rts tte tives, t inbiateitants ov, ree titend " 


and aporoved of the lecture whieh was to 
tee deliveret at the 1 ewuty ony that We «j- 
fiewlay evening 

Myuire Dreliev stroked his long Leard as 
bee ote ned im grey pes blore lie Visiage 
wt ore 

“le ipyeme ov viris will insist on going.” 
wal tiv hut there are = few things going 


here thititewinomsa pity lodeny thema 


Pittle recreation 


Aidt nilordof the titel chuckled. 

‘+d: wee ar “ P threat trlew gewed te tye 
brews ive mand sob any peopular menmation 
Was grwwtooeg sitio 

j a“ bites tay 

Voperte tive Wetton das morning a stout 
MReriieiuews i a chaise, Will) & Very rubl- 
Coated bia , aterd itt fiery eyes, drew up Ve 
tly vetted ood eteuttedd tap to the bar. 

Wor Suita lectures bere Wernigit ? 

tended ise 

Tynes vou re about right there squire, 
feed thy see dhord ‘ tige tty date jn het for 
Chee tested ot mete stich the DLveeutm 


propriet. or limed cet cortaeod beter te well. on De 
popular subject. tx 

Verne coon read oli iteon the an- 
Perea ce tpeenit-lenercd oat Chere, . 

“+ feortoad it, tines mt 
Krowing redler and jaore 
@VeErVv taroriescnt. 

Why 2 maid the bancdlord. 

“She im iov wite, | sand the stranger, “My 
Name is Sosith  Zerubbabel Sinsith—and J 


abewoeit 

nd. 
wentietnan, 

ape plectic wikis 


mail sat 


won't be disgrace! thy any of this publie- 
Jeeturitng bramtin me 

“Yeu, Lknow,'' the landlord; ‘butl 
don't believe the law sill upheld vou in 
it, wyuire,after the tickets are sold, and 


“Hang the | shouted Mr. Zerabtbabe! 
Sinith teriaging tis closed fist) dow on among 
Cheee yc lesen rms Witis eleatiy. 


aw’ 


“f Mont are two straws forthe lav. My 
Wife is isoyv Wife, and | wont have ber tak 
ing a nerry-aidrew of Lerself here, or any 
where elm. 

“When do you expect her i 

“The roo was engaged frou: twelve 
o'clock, faltered the landlord ; ‘ttut— 

“Very well. roared the red-faced  toan. 


“Dil just woand stroll around the 
and vou let we know when she arrives: 
you hear? 

Mr. Zerubbabel Sinith bad hardly bhe- 
taken biitosei( te the shadow of the elins on 
the villave yreen, when an eiderty woman 
of a starched in, With a 
striped earpet-bayg on one atin, and carrying 
an uinbrella in the other band. 

“In this the Lvyeeuin 7? said 


Viilaye 


do 


pperaranes eae 


she primdy. 


“No, inadam, said the landlord; ‘this 
in the laveri. 
“The Lyceum aint open until eight 


o clock, 

“Want to buy tickets for the lecture?" 

“Certainly not,” said the elderly female. 

“Perhaps vou'd like to engage a room, 
sald the landlord, with a glance at the ear- 
pot-lray. 

“Nothing of the sort,” said the lady. 

The fount of the landlord's imegination 
was hopelessly draineddry by this tune. 
He said nothing more, but stared hard at 
the starched female. 


“T wish lo see Mjss Sinith,” said she ab- 


ruptiy. 

“Eb?” said the landlord. 

“The lecturer on — Women's Rights,"’ 
with « little yrimace at the words, as if they 
had had a bitter taste. 5 

“She ain'tarrived yet,’ said 
lord. 

“7 do not intend to allow this 
public tante,”’ said the lady 
“Madam,*’ aaid the landlord 
SMinith ss mother 
pod tine het 


the Jane 


outrage on 










“And here | Mytil she presents her 
aelf,’’ aaid Mra. Si depositing herself 
on the nearest chair, d clasping both 





hands firmly over the Giabrelia handle. 
The landlord looked fe@biy at her, and 


THE SATURDAY 


short. ower<treaed lady. wth curs. | 
ery 'ang **. af awe? t- - 

. lar thera. ms a " , aden 
‘sages ot * 

+ - > - > * * 
1? 
** £ 
5 uriy -* Z 
“A “’ tart a i - - s 
‘ — ° _ ‘ wis 
titer . af * i wT. 

- 

Tice le rie ‘ 
ere ° 

’ Z Z WJ >. e - e . 

“) eres) world alike * Mix = 
- . fa { = tus as | 
awe 

‘Lamdiord an ° iv were Zz 

rthir = ja t Teregerary 
aZ ~~ 
eft uttered gr 

~“) wees te geewtuesws Td never heard 

the w i» thing. sei hb 

Is c tire & sv ! - my thy 
ian, | ii fave my rig sta! wo remitienl 
Paccite!t la! 

+] P orat . , ty to laws 
l i tea’ i t . . I — 

The landlord was vaguely considering if 
his own tretnd whet ie { Was (este 2O U 
der the mounter “ ' ‘ mere Pr % 
deapew brite fe rect hos be 4 

[ise staivet: carriage wih j t t 
door, and out teoped a tail, pr f 
woman, “it Ys i . ~ ‘ j . , 
brown ha a Rrench gr tr Z-irens 
and a tarvs woely to mend r 

“Mary Ss eh °"* axidd ® tr, the “rT 

Rremiy ree aremiv? | ’ ° 
meigelet iss thee Lveewu 

“Never was, gait cnvlwwtyv ir 
bern dave Cri rab tie baridler 

Yes; the room ar r Hut v r 
houstmnd—he « stem wreen, and r 
imAuera Lere ‘ 4 ny t b thie t- 
ure aud your partuer = % zand swearing 
mye & Lees BM ITS fie~], 

Tt me more inistake - i Mia S t 
her clear. tnecisive vs “| have no hus 
band My «nether has been dead seven 
vears, and a partner isa luxury in which I 
have never indulged tivesel' 


“This ain't tov daughter! said the starch- 
ed fesnale. “My Mary Siotth bas red hatr, 
and she etutters. 

“Quite a different sort of 


person from 


uv partner, said thi wiv with a red 
siiav i. 

“And my wife weighs ¢t sundred 
pounds,” unwillingly confessed the stout 


person, whe baad toy ttais tistie coe iu drown 
the yreen. 

‘I lie landlord heaved Sisiighaty sistit 
lief. 

“Well. said he, “] don't see tut that the 
le«ture wmiav goon after all. 

The three diseontented spirits 
Miss Sinsith retreated tr lier rons 
landiord breathed freelv agair. 

But in the afternoon train from 
AVOUNY Wan Caine Ube x pect diy 


ft re- 


vanished 


and the 


Lond aa 


pmrnn Chae 


BOOTIE, 
“Is this the place where Mary Sinith 
Jectures to-night?” he asked of tie Jand- 


lord. 

“T believe so, said that wortiy, secretiv 
wondering if there were anv more relayons 
wobject. “Ifyou want to speak to her, 
there she is Out in the back warden, reading 
poetry, under the pear-trees, 

“Polly, saidk the youny leaning 
over the pretty Freneh-grey shoulder. 

“T hear vou,” said Miss Sinith, turning 
over a leaf, and pretending mot to be aware 
ofthe pink Mush which was overspreading 
her cheek. 

“Are you really determined 
with this publie lecturing tour?’ 


hiicilh, 


tw 
he 


goon 
asked 
qu ely. 
“Wiv shouldn't 
Miss Siiith. 
tecanse T don't like it, Polly. 
“You quarrellod with me,” said Mary. 


|? 


COS TE SLIONE j 


“TP beg pardon,” said the voung tan; 
“you quarrelled with ime. 

“Do vou really care? said Mary Sinith, 
tneltinw inte solliiess, 

“T eare more than vou will ever Know,’ 


fervently. “Little 
love vou! And as for womens rights, vou 
shall bave every right vou wish, if ons 
you ll give up this lecturing business and 
Hear y tae. 

She stuiled—hesitated —visibly vielded. 

“But Tove made the etiygwenieciut. 

“Break it, then,” said be. “Phe clergy. 
tian lives just acroms the wreen; Eo iad tis 
house ported out ty me. Lets go there 
this very minute, and wet married.” 

Marv Sinith laughed ond blushed, and 
burst Inte tears, and) finally put her hand 
into that of Mr. Harry Dunean. 

“Have it your own way,” said she; 
“but Edon’t know what the public will 
say.” ; 

So there was no lecture 
that night. 

And the stout nan went home, where he 
found his wife and inother-in-law in a great 
rage. 

The starched temale proceeded to the 
nearest cainp-meeting, and the curl y-tal- 
lad-singer composed a new song called 
“Love's Triumph,” tounded on the = in- 
cident from real life, whieh had just tran- 
spired. 

“after all,’’ anid the bride, “Smith is an 
awkward name. And Im glad I've chang- 
ed it  Dunean.” 


he auswered 
' 


Polly, I 


in the Lvyeeun 


- i  o i 
He who always saves there is no sn 
thing as an honest nan, vou may es 
is hinwelf «a knave 
_— + 
Consumption ho longer an nceuratle Linen s< 


Jur Treathee on Oxygen, containing 
large reports of cases and full information, sent free 
Address Dre. STARKEY & PALEN, 110 aud 111) Uirard 


Compound 


almost within the same second, in hurried 4 | sircet, Philadciplls, Pa, 
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PECULIAR PRAYERS. 
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* as clrapia at Tera chen 
‘ t during — Wa att 
. ; ; nt t mu rats tolls 
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ee sto pray for 
° - 3 — bres t 
~ i States. Very gerald it its 
as i iv t t i prt ii 
4 ar. irs jerrTls a is 
To tt ! - ? 4 th 

Lt: . r f “a? t ” t 
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aus i ws rvVant “ rae e 
mm VA as ~ wei] Lisa’ 
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‘ . “ ‘i ' t “+ ‘ * + tt) 
nansions ot. Ot is et SRD ris. 
“tha ipo“ o Paarey ra’ 
eiaee a ° ts r 
High ¢ t of Par nt at ta ne 
asus " nad ~* § the orn’ Tt) 
' er i that the Bete! Parliament was 
=f r uz bor ii I anh “2 Liner 

t . } r ia’ int “A «<a wiral (aeteha 
troub.e ind & ‘ bos 4Sticai = 40l- 
yorities ts jess we repute 
t thee . -¢ ij '! jred Daves 
Nat + ~ darfficulty 
J ‘isfacteory 
a proinise va prev Teil r hiss nor 
r lous . Viil twit to tun on the 
nef Heaven #r ro P r 
‘ Zz SF = ii ad i fe- 
r . . ght during the strite 
t IK itaw We 
’ * —_ , r. try 
“A Apeenan Clie this evening aud let thee 
= \\ hie» What 
iZ ar ir Luvu | asst 
tow — 2 rigs « | 
mr = ! - 4 
“Ss it i rr.) Jand rau 
t i 4 stu s Pur- 
si4 ao OorK ayallist t i Tilalls i 
the eitviof Longon., Leek thou upon then; 
ii “aus: into ¢ wh hand: ap- 


pear thou in the qause of thy saints.” A 


vixmei deal of aniuSselmient Was Giused fiVe or 
SIX Years ago When the Chaplain of Con- 
ures zraphed a correction in his prayer 
tytue Associated Press. Somewhat in the 
samc dilemma arcse at a reeent festival in 
Petertorough Cathedral, England, where 
the Bestop preached ut» Henry VIII. as 


el and voluptucus tyrant,’ and a 


* » 


ss ler of the houses learning and re- 
gion. and then the Dean prayed and ac- 
kKhoWledhgeri the griitude of the congrega- 
Wi for the tmumiieenc: Henry VIII, 

» fount Ll ittor the wi ry and advance- 

it Ot revision, pre living, Instruction 
md benevolenes., It is onlv a few davs 
nee aclergyvinan up in W sstchester County 
pray beet) Laorciy ive lp is jh eur atleupt to 
eliminate thy word.” Que can easily see 
how the Pllinois pastor, once launched Uren 
the fatal slope, praved for those of his flock 


aAusent Upon ‘hetis of sickness or chairs of 
Weliless. The Troy Times recently in- 
Torteed the pubile that ‘a game of base-ball 
was played at Lasalle, Illinois, on Sunday 
last, at which the Rev. Moses Gaun, of that 
city, opened the exercises with prayer, and 
delivered an exhortation to the coutesting 


nines. AL the eoleclusion Of the game the 
reverend pentloisan indulged in another 
refrain, temdlering lis services as chaplain 
and uinpire ou the following Sunday, 
which we re accepted.’ 

\ Writer dt London Secretly wives a 
Zraplie description of Cornish praver-imect- 


Ings, Whereat petitions are offered not fora 
cousistent Walk,Futto be “Kept frou shim- 


Shainking tite beles amd eorners, “ where 
the fone Manis alluded to as “Ould 
SEAR y beac aud casual listeners who 


curiae lenok counpelled= to remain and 
he pravesLin such a downright strain as, 
*PLord, convert thev twotnen ovver there 
In the @ornder. A refreshing contrast to 
the usual petiiion of the sectarian is pre- 


setiteci ft this prave recentiv 


offered pv a 


clergvinan at Ayr: “O Lord, bless the Es- 
tab disued Church, and the Free Chureh wand 
the United Presbyterian Chureh and all the 
other elurches. UW Koowest the various 


Pia 
peknaies, Lord ty whieh thes are called; 
treherss Liseritt aii. 


Oartn Orion, Neb., when aloeal Ingerso]| 
named Jolin Sheppard built a platforn 


alongside of a CAinjriieeting ground and 
worried the breluren so sorely that at last 
tlie praved Chiat he tehiait bee siletieed by 


@leath if roller thanuer, 
the Jueident Was regarded as an 
braver, wo vears ago the Rev. George On, 
Barnes, «a Kentucky revivalist, opened 
“Pink Cottage,” among the mountuins, asa 
praver-cure establisuiient. It hus just been 
sold through the forectosure of a tmortwave 
for 30. The Rev. Win. Marshall, of Clark 
eounty, in that State, advertises his willing- 
hessto pray forany desired object for the 
sum of75 cents. Itus notso lone since an 
lowaimnerchant, having been offered tv a 
Intnister 2100 for a horse for which he asked 
‘00, and which was worth &0, and being 
apprehensive that to drop $200 suddenly 
ight provoke inspection, agreed to take 
tluv in cash and the balanee in prayers, 
—_—_— © ~— : 


lite and 


answer to 


FARM LABORERS are suid to be so searce 
in Montana that $40 SH} aimmonth is in 
Vain offered Fartuers are foreed 
to let thelroows browse about on the mead- 


ane 


or Ulieta. 


wes W i (UT 


udders, because they cannot 
VW 7 K Lib i) 
— - -_ 
Wu ‘ ~ stands on end, an or 
person says his bair stands; but you 
get a doctor totalk in that’ way. The 
doctors call it horripitation. This makes 


the patients hair stick up worse than ever, 


but it gives tue family contidence in the 
| doctor. 


he died, | 


R. R. R. 
PADWAYS READY RELIEF 


Tiit (HEAPES! ASD BEST MEDICINE FoR, 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 








— 
——— 


Se f «t twenty minutes mever fails 
PAIN with ome thorough lo 2 peteve 

« \seat OF eXerwtistimg the the KHEL. 
MATIC. rx * € Neriwus, 
\euraigit. oF disease mai 
KADWAYS READY RELSEP wil akon |. 
slLanl eae.” 

fammation of the Kid a Inflammation of 

biadl infammation of cee Bowets, Gemipeetien oc 


toe Heart, Hysteries, C ln 
tare. Infeenza, Headache, Tusthocten 
Keeuwatirra, CUfThs, Fie bry Nervousness. 
+t pitewneee, Bru ‘woogha, ‘wlds, Sprai P . 

" the (best, Back or Lim's, are instantly po Ste 


MALARIA IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that wii! 

re Fever and Ague, and all other Molarive-, Bili- 

us seartet, Ty maa, Yellow and. ther tevers, (ated 
br RaDwary’s PILi_s) so quick a KRei-war's bY 
re Lier 

it «ll ia a few moments, when taken according tu 
reet a sms, Sour Ftomach, 
ii artburn sick Headach+, Semmer Compieinis, 
[horrhars Viverntery, Cotte Wind fm the Boweis, and 
s Internal Paine. 
slers sh ouldalwars carry a bettie of RapWary'« 
Keavy RELIEF with them. A few 4 ie water wil! 
prevent «ie k n~<« or pains from chan of water. Iti. 
‘etter than French brandy or bitters as a stimulant 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


Rapway'’s REaDY RELIEF is the only remediai 
ageot in vogue that will in-tantly <tep pain. 
Fifty Cemts per Betétie. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


The Great Bleod Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI. 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 


Lungs, Stomach, Skin, Benes, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


‘ORRUPTING THE sOoLIDS AND VITIATIs¢. 
THE FLUIDbDs. 
secrofula, Glandalar Swel!- 
: snug, ¢ aqrerars Af Syphi- 
pl siuts, Bier ling of the Lungs, ia, 
ash, Tie Dedoreux, White + oo he me 
lowers, Shinand Hip Dineases, Mereurial Di-- 
Female Complatuts, Gout, Dbropsy, Salt_ Rheum, 
Bronchitis, Consun:ption. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Notonty does the Sur-aparilian Kesolvent excel 5!! 


wtioms<, 


tT. 
: 


Chronic Bheumati-im, 
jug, Hacking Dry ¢ 
ti fw 





ans, 


reine iabagents in the cure of Chrenic Serofulou-. 
(onstitut sland skin Diseases, but it is the onl: 
positive cure fur 


Kidney and Bindder Complaints 


and Won: Diseases, Grivel, Diabete-, 
Dropey, Stoppage of Water, lucoutinence of Urine. 
Brivtt's Disease, Albouwinuria,and in all eases where 
there are briek-dust deposit. or the water is thick, 
vudy of mised With substances like the white of an 
tgs, orthreads like white siik, or there is a morbid, 
ponrenes and white bone-dust depo-- 

. tad «bere there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pein inthe small ofthe back 
aulelemye the loins, sSeld by druggists, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
neiicines thin anv other prepwraiien. Taken in 
Teasp t wiele others require five or six 
fliusastmoch. One Dellar Per 


RADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS 


Perfect Purgative. Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VESETASLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly elegautiy coated with sweet 
cui, purge, regultte, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

RADPWAY Ss PILLS for the cure of all disorders oi 
tie stomach, Livcr, Dowels. Kidinevs, Bladder, Ner- 
Yous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
ludlizestion, Dyspep-ia, Billuousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements o/ 
the Internal Viscers. Purely vegetable, comtaining 
Le mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 

Bg bserve the following symptoms resetting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulne-. of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
itv of Stomich, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Feat, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Soeur Eruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Chekins 
or Suflocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dininess of Vision, Dots or Wehs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per-- 
piration, Yellownes,s of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
the Side. Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flashes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
sVsten: of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Scnd a letter stamp to BABDWAY & CoO., Ne. 32 
Warren Street, New York. 


&@- \uformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


Urinar 


lark, billows ap 


mot doses, 


Tasts less, 


the 








TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dn. RADWAY'S old established R. BR. R. REMEDIE~ 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, a> 
there are False Resolvents, Rellefs Pills, Be 
sure aud ask for Radway’s, and see that the name 
*Radway** ison what you buy. 


Louisiana State Lottery. 
B. FRANK MOORE. 


127 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Formerly 319 and 212 Brodway, N. } 
New Manager Chicago Office, 
to whom apply for information and tickets. 


148th MONTHLY DRAWLNG. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 
Se TP athcme clacsobere roy r hie 





First ( apital Prize, 
Fifths at @4 cach. 
pepper. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








“Psat ‘the Brite” Heart From 


—__—>-—-— 


Makanda, IIl., July 26, 82. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride, '* ree -eived. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb. Expect to get you numerous 
subscribers ina few days. dis 


Oquawka, Ill, July 25, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in good 
eondition, Lam much pieased with it, indeed. | 
have shown it to some of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful, Will send you 


n. 
some subscribers $00) 
H.R.C. 


Ossian, Ind., July 19, 82, 
Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers frum me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
ian. with such a paper, and such a premium ! 
M. H. 











Leesburgh, Kans., July 21, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
THE POST 18 @ Leen literary journal, 
And the picture is very handsome, Am greatly 
pleased with it, Everyone whohas seen the picture 
considers it grand, 


received, 


G.&, 


Secor, Ill., July 24, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
uful picture, **Presenting the Bride,*’ in due time, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my ost sanguine expectations, Shall see what I can 


do for you in the way of subscribers, 
H. 8. 





Barry, Mo, July 21, ’82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soun, 
J.T. D. 


Neosho, Mo., July 21, ’82. 
Editor Post—‘‘Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
jn our gallery for the inspection of our friends. 
J. M.L. 


Alford, Pa., July 25, 82. 
Fcitor Post—I have received premiam, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subscribers for you. FY 


Pa) 





Columbiaville, Mich, June 21, ’82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
teil to please the most fastidious. Many a . 





Belvidere, Pa., July 18, ’82. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. Tam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present, IL have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
wium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 


cription list, 
W.F.S. 


Mount Pleasant, July 21, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’’ was duly received, and 
aim more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 


svulnest picture l ever saw. 
G.L. 





Chehalis, Wash. Ter., June 28, ’82. 


Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘*Preseut- 
Ing the Bride,’’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Lam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and ali say it is the hand- 
svluest apd most valuable premium they om cow. 


Pearsall, Tex., June 19, 82. 
Editors Post—I received my preinium for The Post, 
‘or which accept tuanks, It is the most beautiful pre- 
luium Lever saw, 


U.S. F. 





Chattanooga, June 27, ‘82. 
Elitor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is farahead of the premiums usually offered by 
Newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers, Am quite proud of it. 
W. E.R. 





Verndale, Minn., June 23, 82. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’’ and think it very beautiful. Had 
it tramed and hung up two hours after its arrival. It 
is adinired by ev erybody. 

FF. EB 





Jamestown, Ind., June 24, ‘82. 
Hlitor Post—I received my premiuim last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
‘tu ral-ing your subscription list, apd I think I can 
eel & great many subscribers fcr you. 


I. F.D. 


Peconic, La., June 18, ‘82. 


' on 

Editor Post—The premium picture, *‘Presenting the 

, ‘ eceived, and | onsider it grand L have 
everai of my friends, aud each a 


ruonouUunce 


Berlinton, Ind., June 22, ’82 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
Mmiumy Photo-Uleograph, 
“ane duly to haud, and it is even better thau you 
“‘ained itte be, I willsee what {ean do for you in 
the way of new subscribers. 


Vv. W.H, 





HEARING AND TELLING, 





Says Mrs. Brown, 
Of Slandertown, 
“It may, or may not be; 
I only tell- 
You know me wi4)— 
What folks have told to me. 


‘They say that Fife 
And his young wife 
Get on quite awful, dear ; 

They scold and fight 
Both day and night — 
Or that is what I hear. 


**And who would think 
That Smith should drink 
The way he does, good Lord ! 
Or so they sav; 
My dear, I pray 
You will take my word. 


‘*And there's Miss Burt, 
The saucy flirt, 

She's talked about: I've heard 
Such frightful things, 
It blushes brings 

To tell them, ‘pon my word, 


“Oh dear, they say 
The other day 
That Rev. Dr. Bird 
And Miss Montcalm 
Went arm-in-arm 
Down Broadway—so I heard,’ 


Says Mrs. Jones, 
In chilling tones, 
**You have quick ears, my dear; 
Just fill them full 
With cotton wool ; 
You hear too much, I fear.’’ 





eee 


—_ Humorous. 


The miner’s little effort : 
wealth in vein. *’ 
Why is an oak tree like a tight shoe? Be- 


cause it produces a-corn, 


What bar is that which often opens, but 
never shuts? A crowbar. 


Why is the assessor of taxes the best man 
in the world? Because he never ‘‘underrates’’ any- 
body. 


Help from an unexpected quarter, asthe 
trap remarked, when a 2-cent piece was handed 
him by the ‘‘ludy of the house. ** 


“Brown, what did you clear by that 
grand speculation ?’* ‘‘Clear !'’ answered the om- 
mercial; ‘‘why, I cleared my pockets." 

A pert little girl boasted to another child 
that ‘‘her father kept acarriage.’’ ‘‘Ah, but,’’ was 
the triumphant reply, ‘‘my father drives an omni- 
bus, *’ 


Jones has found out that slight changes 
make great differences, ‘‘Dinner for nothing’ Is 
very good fun; but you can‘tsay as much of ‘‘noth- 
ing for dinner,” 


Ata town meeting a large tax-payer rose 
up to protest against building a new school-house in 
a certain part of the town, ‘‘What's the good of it?’ 
said he; ‘‘they are an ignorani set duwn here, any- 
way.’’ 

An exchange says: ‘‘A man lives in 
this vicinity who states that he first met his wife io a 
storm, took her to the first ball In a storm, popped 
the question in a storm, and has lived in a storm ever 
since.’* 

Mamma—‘‘My dear, you will assuredly 
catch cold if you wit in the draught between those two 
windows.*’ ‘*Why, ma, the weather Is so frightfully 
hot that even the bare idea of taking cold is deli- 
cious.*’ 


The girl who sings to an admiring com- 
panyin the parlor, ‘‘You must wake and call me 
early, mother dear,’’ isthe same creature who ex- 
pects her mother to get up, make the fire, get the miik, 
and bring ber breakfast up to her room. 


A paper is published by the lunatics on 
Blackwell's Island, It is edited) by men who have 
been in the sanctum, but had been driven crazy by 
spring poets, occasional contributors, and the men 
who dropped in to teach them how to run 4 paper. 





“T seek for 





Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wambvuid’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
cirenlar, Madame WAMBOLD, H Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass, 

er 

@ld Gold Beught.-ilver and Piatinvum of all 
kinds. Full value paid. J. L. Clark, Rellable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, 82 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, Send by mall or ex- 
press. Mention Tuk Post, 

_— —— « aS -——— 

aa” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tihement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 


Pest. 





NERVOUS. DEBILITY 


i Seforion ls radically and promptly cured by 
BTMPRETS DAO EC a 


Tesece ye Ronen Joy 
Fini Feat s ae 





WANTED! 


Canvassing Agents can make more 
Oney selling the NEW and BEAUTI 
ULLY ILLUSTRATED edition of 





Uncle Tom’s Cabi 


This edition has just been issued, 
and contains 593 pages, and 106 spir- 
ited illustrations. 


Will outsell every other book, 
For terms, address 


M. D. ALLEN &CO.,, 


121 South Seventh St., 
Philadelphia, P 











By MATIs 4 “ 

OVER TERS OF A MILLION 

THETCR TO SELECT FROM. 

All bought for cash, and sold st lowest oity pot 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmin os- 
iery, Upholstery, Faney Goods, posses, 
Wraps, Uaderwear, Tee, Laces, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, dc. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 
application. 
COOPER & CONAED, 

Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 












THAT 
ANY WATCH 








A poet once walking with M. de Talley- 


rand in the street, and at the same time reciting some 


of his own verses, Talleyrand, perceiving at a short | 


aman yawning, pointed him out to his 
‘*Not so loud; 


distance 
friend, at the same time remarking: 
he hears you.”’ 

Mr. Skillet read in a rash household jour 
nal thata man should treat his servant girl as he 
would his daughter. Mr. Skillet wasin the habit of 
taking his daughter on his lap and kissing her, and 
as his servant was sweet eighteen and pretty, he un- 
dertook to treat her the same way, but his wife ob- 
jected, 
the left side of Skillet’s head has not yet subsided, 

Skinny Men.— “Ww ells’ Health Renewer’’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. $1. 


“You told me, sir, that the horse was en- 
tirely without fault, and yet he is blind.** The dealer 


| looked blandly into the irritated countenance of the 


| Ibser vy the transaction, and said, with charming In- 


nocence, 


| isa misfortune.*’ 


months, write us that they have to 


“Bachupaiba.”—Quick, complete cure, all ap 


noying Kidney Diseases $1. at Druggists. 
The season of the year has just come 


when friends who have fled the city for the summer 
siecp between 


blankets, as if that were some thing to boast of. It 


| steep between Liankets. 


"Presenting the Bride,’’ | 
| provided against all that. 


‘ 


dues not fill us with envy to hear of their having te 
We don‘t want W sleep be- 


tween blankets: we can keep warm enough without 


blankets, blank tt. 
“Rough on Rats.”—Ask druggists for it. Clears 


‘ T t d his wife 
are gone, said a young usdban As 


ia a railway carriage for the 
her fondiy, awaited the signal of her departure. 
*““Charlie, dear, '' she answered, reassurediy, *‘l have 
Mamina will come and stay 
with you until | return, and as she’s very timid you Li 
rewa n at neue of an evening and keep ach other 


company.’ 


geaside, and clinging to 


| Oleograph 


She objected so violently that the lump on | 


‘1 do not regard blindness as a fault, sir; it | 


40 is Large Chromo Cards, no 2 alike with name, 
Postpaid. G.I. Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


t Choice Chromos, with name, in fanev case loc Set 
>) of samples fe, VANN & Co., Fairhaven, Conn, 


AGENTS WANTED 


A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on re- 
celpt of 5@ ecenta. Do not fail to order. Also 5'gx12' 
12 for Bets. National Chromo Co., % 
Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Lady Agents <gostcutrrtins gate Til 
Pree. A! Address Gulee my taf one e @ outfit 


imcinnat, () 
Ag’ ts Wanted M. Spencer, 
Sells Rapidly. 5) 2Wash'n St. 
P'rtic’l'rs free Hostou, Masa. 





| 





| General 


| whe manage all the drawings of this Company, 


Can how graspa fortune; out- i 
A GENTS fit worth $10 free, RIDEOUT, | 
(&00., 0 Barclay 8t., N. YY. 





J, 00 YOUR OWN PRINTING 


opr anmsriseiepe Cus ma 
3 st ty 
ced price list “4 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 


~ By THE FUTURE! 
" vet. L. F. Marviacs, the Gr ote 

and Poy chet gm. oul 
BBO? Cre... wth age, beng pe whey 
ent loon of beer, coed © corvrent pratere of 
pour fatere bushead or wile, ob soma, 
te aed plane of 













eer helegeenlly predicted. Money retarnad 
wales. A om, Py LF wat 
T TTt3 1 Mew ane Boot Mowe 


| AN DRETII’S SEEDS 
a 


ANODOREFTH &* . 
and 235. Sixth st bila... Pa 


BEATTY’ § Organs” sLOpe, a. Pianes, §27 


Factory running day & night. Catalogue 
free. Address DANIEL F. BRATTY, Washington, N.J. 


( YOPPER LINEN MARKER STAMP, $1; RUBBER 
| @ cents, with Indelible Ink. Send for citreulars. 
J, GOLDSBOROUGH, 7H Chestnut &., Philada., Ia. 


15 





The Famous Beethoven ee we 
Pipe Top, Handsome Black Walnut om 0 benniaiet snitable 
i the Parlor, Church or Sabbath School. 
Biipped on one yerr’s trial, with Organ Bench, 
1 Music, ONLY 


~* BIO S.7& 


Remit by Bank Draft, Post Office Order or Regis- 

tered Letter. Money refunded with Artem 97 if 
not as represented after one year's use. Organs 
built on the old plan, $70, $40, $50. 8 to 11 stops. 
Se Catalogue FREE. Address or call upon 
DANIEL FP. BEATTY, Washington, Now Jersey, 


Warner Brothers 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn or 
whalebone has induced 
us to use it In all our 
leading Corsets, 


Sie REWARD 


will be paid for any 
Corset in which the Cora 
line breaks with = six 
months’ oraner® wear, 
eee Voge , W.B, (con - 

41), $2. Abdominal, 
Health or Nursin . $1. 
Coraline or Flexible ‘ae 
91.25; Miasex’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants, Beware of worth- 
— imitations buned 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, WN. Y. 


PRUBRENS os 


, Dwiont, Tee 3,000 cures. sey 


BEARD BLIXIS 
orcas tascriant Mutacha, W 
by a> bahé honds lo 0 00 
bh young sed o 4 oar. 
a} Zor t Phge dam 
ees ares 
a) ont 


» amps or sibrer. LC suits 00., sole wae Painine, ike 















T PAYS to sell our Hand Printing Rabber Stampe. 
Ctreulars free, FOLAAMBE & ©6)., succeseors to 
Gi. A. Harper & Co., Cleveland, Ohto. 


~The Public is requested carefully to notice 
the new and enlarged Scheme to be drawn 
Monthly. 


S@- CAPITAL PRIZF. Fy | 
Tiekets only $5. Sharesin 


LS.LI 


| Lonisiana State Lottery Company. 


Incorporated in 1864 for 2% years by the Legislature 
for FAucational avd Charitable purposes— witha capli- 
tal of $1,000,000--to which a reserve fund of $9), 000 has 
since been added, 

By an overwhelming popular vote its franchise was 
made a part of Dv present State Constitution adopted 
Deceiber 24, DD., 1579. 

The only Pott: ry ever voted on and endorsed by the 

people of any, State, 

never acalea ar postpones, 
= yo § Seagte Number Drawings tnke 


piace Mon 
4 CSPLEN Dit OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
FORTUNE. NINTH GRAND DRAWING, 
CLASS BE, AT NEW ORLEANS. TUPSDAY, Sep- 
tember 82. 1962. 84% Moiitiily Drawing. 

Look at the following Scheme, wile the ex- 
Clusive super’ i-ton aod inanaygement of 
G. T. BEAURLGARD), of La., and 
General JUBAL A. EFARLY, of Va., 





haoth 


ordinary +1)! senmt-mmesemd. vil attest the cor- 


rectness of the published crfiieial Lists. 
CAPITAL PRIZE, 875,000. 
| 100,000 Tickets at 85 Faeh. Fr .e- 


tions, im rin hs in proportion. 
et oF VKIZi s, 


ic eerr at. PRIZE 75, (00 

i de du ; > . 2.000 

1 do 10, (op 
: v RIZE OF ¥i. OO... , 12,00 
de Ta 1, 00 

10 do 1. (mm, 10, Gow 
yy) de yay i, a 
100 deo 20... 3), oo 
” de mw ; . uw 
yo do ™, ZB, (wo 

Lao do z 26,00 

APPROXIMATION PRIZES. 

9 Approximat riz eT 6,70 

4 | ! 4, WO 

7) 

, . 40 

te "7 
rut . ? giving full 
addr “ i rder Px press Rey istered Letter 
or Money Orcer, address 


uM. 4 DAUPHIN, 
ew Orteans, ; 

or 3. A. DAUPHIN. 
rad few Dhepee oy W ashington, BD. C. 
N. B.—Orders addressed to New Vrieans will recetes 


prompt allealion, 
i 
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Ladies Department. 


FANITION CHAT. 


VVERYONE of note is Jeaving town, 
therefore no more gaieties or dresses to 
curonicle! 

During the season there is certain), 
scarcity of dresses, but they al] merge into 
the mame category, whether intended tor 
ball, dinner, or theatre wear; the 
may be said for outdoors and visiting. But, 
no geoner does the elegante take flight.than 
her vivid imagination conjures up marvels 
of Wilettes that she would never dream of 
wiopting in town. 

All her surroundings feed this pussion 
for novelty; each spa and watering piace 
bas ite own distinguishing marks, which 
the gay visitor ismever slow to seize; and 
the mingling of many nationalities induces 
a ‘apice of the foreign” about the costuine, 
not to speak of the thousand and one occas 
jons that furnished such excuses for a 
quettish get up—the mountain ascent, the 
woodland raunble, the hunting, boating,and 
yachting expeditions, besides all the clarin- 
ing gatherings devised by the fairand witty 
chatelaines of picturesque country 


mtne 


oP 


honses, 


Really the puzzle isto know which to de- | 


seribe out of this Babel of attire. 

One would fain of alinost run away from 
one's friends to escape the deluge of ques- 
tions on, “What will suit me for that jour- 
ney?’ “Whatdo you think of iny pur- 
chases ?"" 

“How shall T look in this style?" ete. ete. 


| both stockings and jersey-silk gloves 


THE SATURDAY 
seen in all the radiance of sky blue, scarlet, 
old-gold, turquoise, fawn, ete., chosen In 
harmony or direct contrast: with the cos 
tibsaee, 

Very practical for traveling are the kid 
gloves, provided in the palm of the hand 
with atiny pocket fastened by a button,and 
intended to hold the railway ticket or 4a 
stray com. 

When one considers the difficulty of get- 
ting at one's pocket,and the risk of carrying 
hend-bags, such a handy little contrivance 
will justly be appreciated. 

Another great improvement for the yel- 
low doeskin gloves,now so much patronised 
by the ladies,is the new fastening with eye- 
let holes and regular hooks. 

Evidently this stvle would not answer 
for full dress, but it is partieularly appro- 
priate for tailor-made costumes and all the 
various garb of masculine tendencies. 

The bead mania is not likely to subside for 
along time, but to follow the fashion there is 
ne need to attempt anything very elabor- 
ate. 


Two friends of mine who have recourse 


any oe ivances j der to dress at | 
to many contrivances in order t a and throw them 


sinall expense, have just finished two casa- 
quins; one had been cut out of a brocaded 
train, and to brighten it up the worker had 
outlined and veined every part of the de- 


lsign with beads; the other, a woollen 
| broche, looked quite original from the 
flashes of steel beads which had been 


strung here and there, just at the owner's 
faney, and really produced amore startling 
effect than if the sinall pattern had been pa- 


j tiently followed. 


As tothe workrooims, they are still nore be- These economising girls always keep a 
wildering; here isa grand toilette for | gtock of several yards of beaded trimming 
the casino, itisastylish affair for one to | which they can tack and untack at’ will on 
take adip into the sea, and hosts more | eloaks and dresses. 


crestions, 

Under such pressure Tecan but throw in 
my wotes haphazard. 

Parasols are jinportant items, specially 
this year, when *®) inany changes are de- 
manded by fashion. 

Clever young ladies, who have 
sateen dresses and cannot affordto have a 
different sunshade for each, manage to 
make asingle one do duty for all) by con- 
eocting different covers, which they slip on 
according to the dress to be worn, 

These casings rather put the skill of 
the worker t> the test, as the cutting of the 
tapering divisions needs great exactitude, 
and the seams very particular sewing to 
render them perfectly flat; but the great 
stuimbling-block is the mateohing of the de- 
sign, which, as for patterned bodices, murt 
not show asingle break. 

True, defects mmay be hidden by flowers, 
lace, or ribbons; and, in fact, the most ex- 
pensive and dressy parasols present a per- 
fect disorder. 

I noticed a lady with a white sunshade 
tertninated ina white whip. The surface 
was covered by lace four inches in depth, 
twisted in all kinds of ways; now it set as 
a straight flounce, then was gathered into 
vandykes, puffed, drawn, pleated into the 
inost intangible wiass. 

This confused effect is by no imeans ex- 
ceptional this summer, and is very Iikely 
aimed at on purpose to contrast with the 
more formal series of flounces 
lavishly used on cheaper sunshades. In 
diametrical opposition we have the flat and 
wany-ribbed Japanese, witha black satin 
top, finished off by a five or six inch black 
lace, strained over the red ribs, tipped with 
white. 

The floral parasol is excellent for freshen- 
ing up a last season's cover. 

A lovely one | much admired was in 
white silk, covered with jessamine, the 
slender green stalk, in guttapercha, being 
caught down lattice style, and the flowers 
falling as a heavy fringe all round; at the 
top were attached two roses and forget-ine- 
nots. 

As to the feather parasol, it may be rich 
and handsome, but does not seem quite 
suitable. 

Imagine a Holbien green satin, over 
which towers a panache of feathers, pink 
and green, nodding to every breath of air; 
round the edge meanders a= ruching = of 
blended green and pink plumes. 

Even umbrellas have their fanciful orna- 
ment, in the shape of horn handles, term- 
inated a medieval-pointed shoe, or, more 
cousical, bulldog's face ludicrously peering 
out of a country sun-bonnet. 

Sometimes the headdress is white and the 
aniinal’s bead black, or versa! The 
great novelty, however, is the dressy case 
for umbrellas or en-tout-cas, in silk of any 
bright, eglor, prepared specially to be carried 
abot Bhd giipped off whenever the shelter 
is required. 

Decidedly the for gay hues has taken 
a great hold upom wa; everv item of dress 
+ bears the mark of Oriental influence ; 


several 


vice 





so | 


They always choose a very close pattern 
to completely hide the foundation, and the 
beads, being bought in large quantities and 
at advantageous prices, the cost is trifling. 
The time 1s really the only consideration, 
but even this does not put much strain) on 
friends, who are very quick and inventive 
—a proof that ladies of limited means ean 
often, by dint of imanagement, better 
dressed than those with liberal  allow- 
ances, 

Cross stitch, too, is very appro priate for 
young girls suminer dresses, and it) need 


red. 


pared for ayoung girl. 

The kilted skirt was in sateen of — the 
fashionable cornflower blue; the tunic in 
cambric, of aturquoise shade, was dotted 
with cornflowers and forget-ine-nots eim- 


orated the lose paletot. 


silk lace worked with cross stitch in the two 
shades of blue. 





tint, its crown covered by a perfect bed o” 


forget-ine-nots, cornflowers,and buttercups. 
Yes, buttercups; although there is no vel- | 


| low in the dress, but the golden touch moust 
| perforce be every where, 

| It seems, after the financial crisis of this 
year, gold will be very, very scarce; how- 
ever, if it is not to be found in the pockets, 
it gleams, out of revenge, in every detail of 
the toilette. 

Sinall capoets or Priscess 
adorned with lace called 
cause it reproduces every shade of luimin- 
| ous vellow; the filmy imass is caught up 


bonnets are 


rayons d'or, 





here and there with sapphire clasps, in’ lar- 
| mony with the front bow and 


strings 
sapphire ribbon. 

However, fora change, coral is coming 
or. e 
netin ivory Bruges lace, ornamented on 


the side bya huge tuft of real coral; a 
spray of the same attached the lace strings. 


and the large pink buttons which closed the 
dust-cloak of ivory-colored foulard. 


Fireside Chat. 
VEGETABLE ENTREES. 

\ REEN PEAS A LA FRANCAISE.— 
Put the required quantityof green peas 
necessary your dish into a perfectly 

clean and bright stewpan, with some water 
and butterin the following proportions: 
For every pint of peas one gill of water and 





| loz. of butter. 


When this isthoroughly amagamated adi 
a little bouquet tied together, of parsley, 
also salt, pepper, and another woz of but- 
ter, then eight or nine sinall white onions,a 
whole French lettuce, and the heat of a cos 
lettuce. 

Simmer the whole well for 


an hour, or 


| more if the peas and other vegetables are 
| not completely tender. 
must be -egu 


The _— fact, 
according w udg- 
gmnent of the cook, judg 


are 
| ley, 
very serviceable for bashes, stews, or soup, | 


| bread-cruiibs; 


| axreeable and 
prove the truth of my assertion, try any of | 
| the following recipes, and your verdict will | 
| he affirintive. 

A Ja Maitre d‘Hotel.—Peel a nice straight | 
cucumber, and cut itin four pieces length- | 


not always be in the ever-repeated blueand | 


I will describe a charming example pre- | 


i a tinger length. 


The trimming of the whole consisted of 


Unique was the accompanving bonnet, in | 


turquoise blue straw, lined with the darker | 
|; wellovera 


be- | 


of 

| Somme yood cream, or stock in 
-into favor, both as a trimming and asa eo). | 
add two yolks of eggs, and a few drops (to 
I was quite relieved to see a lovely bon- | 


In elegant keeping were the coral ear-rings | 


EVENING POST. 
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When done, take out the bunch of pars- 
Lhe lettuce, and the onions, which are 


even when used as above. The peas, when 
onee cooking, must net be touched by a 
spoon or fork, as it would bruise them and 


tossed constantly to prevent them sticking 
tothe stewpan, always ke; briskly sim- 
mering, but never boiling, otherwise they 
will harden. 

Au Suere.—Green peas prepared as above 
without the lettuce, onions, parsley, or pep- 


| per, but some tively-powdered white sugar 


sprinkled in by degrees and according to 
taste. 

En Puree.—The great secret of a well- 
concocted puree is the softness of the whole. 
It should pass over the palate like velvet, 
and leave no trace of its substance or ina- 
terial behind. 

‘To ensure this creamy softness there are 


| three distinet methods. 


Firstly, by adding before passing through 
the hair sieve some very tine white-sifted 


some stock or bouillon; and thirdly, by 
the aid of yernl double cream. 
A tiny pinch of tine white 

yur must always be added. 
cesssary ingredient. 
then take two pints, say, of young green 
into a saucepan of 
wiling water with some salt, and a bunch 
of parsley and chives tied together. When 
they are tender take them out and drain 
them thoroughly from all the moisture, and 
then pass carefully through a fine hair 
sieve. 


tis a very ne- 


Season the puree thus made with a little | 


white pepper and salt to taste, and reheatin 
astewpan with a litthe butter and stock in 


| adequate proportions, having of course pre- 
viously, as directed above, employed one of | 
| the three methods for thickening and 
| ening the puree. 

Serve with tried croutons,cut outin heart- | 


soft- 


shape. The busks of the very young green- 


| pea shell will also make a puree, or prove 


serviceable in mixing with the = other, if 


| thoroughly well cooked until quite soft in 


boiling water, drained, bruised, and then 
passed through a sieve, seasoned in the 


same manner. For green-pea soup the husk | 
is very usetul, as the flavor obtained equals | 


in every way the vegetable itself. 
Cucumber.—The idea of cucumber inany 

other form but as au naturel: that is, even- 

lv sliced, and dcluzed with oil and vinegar, 


| has, I venture to put forth, never troubled | 


a cook's mind, exeept as somo wild dream 


| or inpossibility. 


Nevertheless, strange as it nay seem and 


| completely unconventional, I assert that a 


well-made cucumber entree 
delectable 


Is) 6a 


very 
dish ; 


and, 


ways. Scoopoutall the seeds, and then 
eut it up again into small long pieces about 
Throw these into a sauce- 
pan of boiling water and some salt. When 


| they bend under the touch they are done, 
broidered in silks; situilar needlework dec. | 
| drained in a sieve, 


and must be taken out and very carefully 

Then putthem into a saucepan, with a 
sood-sized piece of butter,some finely chop- 
ped parsley and chives, salt and pepper to 
taste. The cucumber will not, however,re- 
quire much salt, as the acid itself renders it 
salt tasting. 
brisk fire, until thoroughly 
heated through and serve on a hot dish. ~ 

Farcis.—Cut off the tail ends of a short, 
thickly made cucumber, and seoop out the 
seeds with the end of a spoon or marrow- 


| Spoon is best, then peel it very thinly. Pre- 
| nape a good ineat stufling, or even fish can 


ec used as a forcement for a change, and fill 
the cucuimber with it, replacing the ends 


originally cut otf withthe aid of — little | 
wooden skewers. 
Wrap round the vegetable with a thin 


linen cloth, and put it into a stewpan with 


| a lyuguet of herbs and) some good stock. 
Simmer over a clear tire until done, then 


reduce the liquid, thickening it with flour 
(a little cornflour is preterable) and butter. 
Serve in the gravy thus made. 

A la Poulette.—Put some flounced butter 
(butter rolled i flour) intoa stew pan, with 
default of 
creain. Toss the cucumber until well heat- 
ed through, then take it) off the tire, and 


taste) of vinegar. 

Frits.—Cut the cucumber (already cook- 
ed) into pieces about the length of your 
little finger, dry them very carefully in a 
cloth, and fry thein in butter. They ean 


also be dipped ina good batter, and then | the Crown, such as the stewardship of the (hilter® 
- . 


fried in the same way assalsify. Particular 
care inust be taken to have the vegetable 
very dry, as the slightest imoisture will pre- 
vent thei frying crisp, 

J. H. C. Wilwington.—There is some new 
work which you may not vet have seen,and 
which is very pretty for tea-cloths. Make 
the cloth of any cream-colored washing fa- 


| bric, and round the edge draw a border ina 


lace-like pattern, such as Richelieu guipure 
but in more exact imitation of flowers or 
leaves,the different parts connected by bars 
and loops, as in point lace. Work all these 
on the material in light colored silk, blue 
or old-zold, for instance, and the outlines of 
the des gn in alternate long and short stitch 
with crewels in colors appropriate to the de- 
sign; work inthe veinsin the same colors, 
and at each edge of the vattern work a 
couple of straight rows, waalf an inch apart, 
with the saine silk as that used for the bars. 
The work when completed looks like color- 
ed point lace appliqued on the material,and 
is Very effective and durable. 


‘ell | hours, aud ends at midnight, 
spoil the appearance of the entree, but wel 


secondly, prepared flour | 
nixed carefully to a smooth paste first,with | 


wwdered su- | 


For an artist puree | 


to | 


‘Toss the pieces of vegetables | 


| to pronounce, 
| finger just as he begins to say 


: === 
Lorrespondence.. 


PHILOLOGIST, (Kendall, I)|. —There 
a distinction between ‘ wards aaa °° is 
**resignation.** ouaia o~ 
iy; resignation ts in favor of some other wane 


Wi. (Monroe, N. Y.)—Per would 
be well for you to imitate ~~ iat yd 
to ber ia company—or in private either, ay 











_ sach disciplinewnight lead her to treat you — 


DuBesor, (Marion, 8. C.)—It is 
wrong to gaze ata young lady in church, 
thoughts should be otherwise engaged. If you wien 
mnaxe her acquaintanee there are plenty of wayetin, 
love can always find out. 


Myra, (Nansemond, Va.)—There ig no 
impropriety in exchanging photographs with an inti. 
mate friend, but it would not be advisable with mer 
acquaintances, 2. The party mentioned was nO ges. 
tleman, or he would have returned sony pieture whes 
you requested it. 


N. H. I., (Lawrence, Mass. )—The Britis, 
fitted up Faneuil Hall during their o 
Boston, in 1775, for a series of private theatrical, 
Among other pieces, they performed an original far 
called ‘Boston Blockade.** It was written by Ges, 
Burgoyne, who was a saccessful dramatist and ee. 
gant scholar, 

BoTBER, (WashMgton, Va.)—You mux 
neither be too quiet and reserved, nor too frre 
‘‘fast,** asyou call it. You should endeavor to strike 
a mean between these two, Be courteous, polite, 
and frank, but never bolsterous, loud-mouthed, or 
indifferent as to what you gay or what is addressed to 
you by gentleman. 


R. A. A., (Wells, Ind.)—An impulsive 


ae 


| person is one whose temper generally gets the better 


of one’s judgment. A’ prudent person thinks 
then acts. Hence it happens that a person 
coming under the former category is one in whow 
great confidence is placed: a person coming. under 
the hatter, hardly ever. 


Tuomas, (Camden, N. J.)—Perhaps if 
you should frankly tell the young lady-just how you 
feel, and what your circumstances are, she would 
solve the problem for you. A _ girl who acts frivo 
lously before her engagement sometimes becomes 
very thoughtful and prudent when she has to consider 
the interest of the man whom she loves, 


MARIE, (lranklin, I1).)— You could 


learn photography without ateacher. The books can 
be got at the stores. if the booksellers in your to- 


| cality should not bappen to have any on hand, they 


would get one for you, on application. Any ele- 
mentary work, orany system of phonograpay, would 
answer for you to begin with. It would tike a year 
or two for you to learn the art thoroughly. 


J. W., (Baltimore, Md.)—1. She should 


| make one bow that would include both gentleman, 2 


The custoin is for a lady to sit on the leftside, 3 
There is no rule about this, It must be a matter of 
tacton the gentleman’s part. If he sees that she is 
tired and restless, and is uot enjoying herself, he 
might ask her if she would like to go, or if she was 
tired, and so give her an opportunity to express her 
wishes, 


Joun, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Al!l that we 
cau say is that you are very silly. You ought to have 
known thatif your wife had been previcusly engyged 
to another man it was to be inferred, asa matter of 
course, that she had kissed him. Engaged persons 
are allowed to kiss each other, That is one of their 
chief privileges, The occurrence is of no moment to 
you. There is every reason, as you yourself admit, 
that your wife is true and devoted to you. Do not be 
foolish, 


Mcuren, (Genesee, Mich. )—Stamiering 


| can be greatly mitigated, and often cured, by always 


keeping the lungs full of air while speaking, by 
speaking slowly, and by reading aloud in a steady, 
measured yoice. Dr. Hammond recommends the 
patient to perform some trifing muscular contraction 
at the moment he attempts a difficult word. For in- 
stance, let us suppose he finds ‘*potato’? a hard word 
Let him clench his hand or move one 
i 1) This distracts 
the attention, and the word slips out before he notices 
the difliculty. 


Hisroricus, (Clarke, lowa)—You are 
quite right, George L., treated not only the Prince of 


| Wales, who afterwards became George LI., but also the 


restof his fumily,cruelly. He wasa sullen and morose 
person, and his domestic trials, before he ‘acceded to 
the Crown of England, so affected him that he Is said 
to have become brutal in dispesition, His wile, find- 
ing his temper to be intolerable, plotted to escape 
from the Court of Hanover to that of France. Her 
chief accomplice disappeared and was never heard of 
again. It was supposed that he was assassinated by 
order of the King. A few months afterwards George 
1. divorced his wife and kept her in confinement till 
her death, a period of thirty years. 


READER, (Germantown, Pa.)—The Chil- 
tern liundreds is a small hilly district extending 
through part of Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire, 
to which nominal office is attached in the gift of the 
Crown, the person chosen to fill it’ being called the 
Steware of the Chiltern Hundreds, A member uf the 
House of Commons cannot directly resign bie seat; 
to accomplish that object, it is customary for pois 8 
ber wishing to resign to accept a trominal office uP 


Hundreds, whereby his seat in Parliament ts ong 
Whenever a member wants to resign, unless a 
Government has special and overruling worn hoe 
wishing him to remain in Parliament, it —- ” 
him the appointment to the Chiltern Hundreds, 
which enables him to retire to private life. a 

READER, (Laurel, Ky.)—A German phy 
sician, but whe is evidently fond of his aga ~~ 
insists that early rising isa very bad habit. 4 a 
taken the trouble to collect tnformation *» fin 
habit in this respect of several persons whe ae 
lived to advanced age, and be finds that in the “a ame 
of the cases the long livers have indulged rer 
hours. At least eight out of ten persons ments abit 
the age of eighty years and upward were int pry 
of not retiring until the early hours of the m some 
and of remaining in bed until the gy we 
vanced. On the other hand he had %! 
after careful observation of thehealth 
risers, that it was in any degree hetter var 38 209 
number of late risers. He thinks that 0 ™ early 18 
decided benefit being gained by getting = physiea! 
the morning, it rather tends to goers “eee 
power and shorten life. Uur opinion, ho , 
you want it, isin Mavor of early hours, 


da 
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of several ¢@ 
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